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AN? ae 
Say 


PRESENT RELIEF POLICIES AND THEIR EFFECT 
ON FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS! 


FLORENCE NESBITT 


HERE seems to be an almost 
universal conviction that prac- 
tices common in the present 
relief program are exerting a 
demoralizing influence upon individuals and 
families. During the years preceding the 

great depression relief was assuming in- 
creased importance and social service organ- 
izations which gave relief had developed 
something in the way of a philosophy in 
regard to it. The well-organized family 

service agencies such as were found in some 
of the large centers of population had 
definite policies regarding amounts of relief 
and methods of administration. It was 
generally accepted that relief should be 
given on a budget basis. The budget 
should cover the cost of a standard of living 
which would provide at minimum cost 
what was necessary for health, decency, 
and normal development. It should be 
administered in a way to preserve the 
dignity of the client and the integrity of the 
family and given promptly when needed. 

The advantages of relief given in cash over 
that given in commodities were well 
understood. 

That even the better-organized relief 
agencies were not strong enough to hold 





1 Based on a paper presented at the joint meeting 
of the divisions on the family and its relationships 
and family economics, American Home Economics 
Association, Chicago, Illinois, June 25, 1935. 


to an even course in the flood tide which 
struck them in the winter of 1930-31 is 
understandable. Their staffs were quickly 
overwhelmed, and there was no supply from 
which to draw experienced workers. The 
trained personnel was shortly diluted with 
many times its number of persons without 
preparation for the work. These untrained 
aids had much of the direct contact with 
the families upon relief. All were so busy 
in seeing that families were not without 
shelter, warmth, and food, that there was 
no time for careful thought as to how these 
were given. Moreover, funds did not keep 
pace with the demands of the ever-increas- 
ing numbers of people in distress. 

During the first three years of the 
depression, relief practices highly injurious 
to family life grew up and spread. Com- 
missaries sprang up, and commodity relief 
instead of cash gained a firm hold. In 
many places there was money enough for 
only food, heat, and the absolutely neces- 
sary clothing. If cash were given, some of 
it would be used inevitably for rent, insur- 
ance, and the many other things the family 
might prefer to sufficient food. From 
motives of economy, food and clothing and 
household necessities bought at wholesale 
were distributed. This had strong com- 
munity support on the ground that other- 
wise the available money would not reach. 
Official distribution of surplus cotton, and 
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later the surplus foods, contributed to the 
trend. The case worker herself was keenly 
aware that she did not know and had no 
time to learn much about the people who 
were asking for help, and under such cir- 
cumstances it seemed less a violation of 
her professional conscience to give an order 
for food or fuel than to give cash. The 
carefully thought out relief policies of the 
predepression days seemed lost. 

Some of the most commonly used relief 
policies and practices which have con- 
tributed outstandingly to disintegration of 
the family or to injury to the interrelation- 
ship of its members are: relief that is inade- 
quate, irregular, long delayed; insistence 
that a son or daughter who is working 
contribute all earnings to the family and 
that all casual earnings be deducted from 
relief; nonpayment of rent; commodity 
relief; making relief dependent upon legal 
residence; requirement of an affidavit from 
the applicant for relief. Each of these is 
still in use in some parts of the United 
States, although some communities have 
been successful in abolishing some of them. 
Each is observed to tend to create tensions 
which lower the tone of family life. Dif- 
ferent families, of course, react in different 
ways. In some, the members vent their 
discomfort upon one another in reciprocal 
reproaches; in others, they draw closer 
together in a cabal against a hostile world. 
Both reactions are destructive. 

Inadequate, irregular, and long-delayed 
relief. The Congress of American Business 
and Industry, meeting at White Sulphur 
Springs this year, was reported to have 
decided: “It is folly to continue relief so 
extravagant that it undermines the morale 
of those who receive it.”” On the contrary, 
it appears to those with long experience in 
administration of relief that it is inadequate 
rather than extravagant relief that is 
responsible for loss of morale. It causes 


bitterness of spirit and revolt against 
society, destructive to the individual and 
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the family. Members of a family with less 
than enough for decent living are unhappy 
and therefore irritable and faultfinding. 
Often the wife blames the husband for his 
failure to provide; the husband regards 
the wife and children as binding him to a 
life of misery. He may try to escape by 
way of drink or by joining the wretched 
hordes of men wandering from place to 
place or those lodged in shelters designed 
for single men. A considerable proportion 
of the men in these shelters have families; 
many say that they left home because the 
family would be better off without them 
as the relief would come nearer going 
around, or that they left because the wife 
nagged or they could no longer bear to see 
the children suffer. 

Figures for average relief are difficult to 
interpret and meaningless unless the total 
situation in regard to cost of living and 
supplementary resources are known. Nev- 
ertheless, when the average relief per family 
from public agencies was $30.43 a month 
(January, 1935) and fell as low as $11.03 
in one state, it is safe to say that public 
relief has almost nowhere provided for a 
decent standard of living for all families 
under care. Food and fuel are given in 
some communities on an adequate or nearly 
adequate basis. Rent has been refused to 
many of these same families unless eviction 
was immediate. Clothing has usually been 
given in kind and only as urgently needed. 

Though food, of all the items of the fam- 
ily budget, receives first consideration, the 
story told in the May, 1935, issue of The 
Family under the title ‘Charity Bread, by a 
Recipient” sounds plausible to those in 
touch with the relief situation. A family 
with four children of school age, in which 
the father earned $2.80 per week, was given 
a food order for $5.50 and all the flour they 
could use. To quote the mother: 


The food order had to be filled at a grocery store. 
This included nothing for ice (we kept our butter 
hard under running water), no fresh milk, as the 
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youngest child was over five. No drugs or cod- 
liver oil, no money for fuel or lighting, certainly 
nothing for rent; no hair cuts, carfare, shoe mending 
or shoe polish, no first-hand newspapers. . . . After 
sufficient canned milk and tomatoes to supply the 
children’s needs were deducted from the food order, 
very little remained. Oatmeal, beans, salt pork, 
these constituted our menu. ...We struggled on 
for nearly a year in this fashion until the youngest 
child developed a malnourished condition and a 
tubercular gland in the neck. 


In this family the parents agreed that 
the needs of the children should be con- 
It is not always so. A 


sidered first. 


constant feeling of hunger is apt to bring. 


out the primitive struggle for self-preserva- 
tion. Mrs. R., who wishes to be divorced 
from her husband, holds.as his greatest 
offense that he eats the food needed by the 
children. 

As for clothing, even in communities 
where relief is comparatively well admin- 
istered, the teachers complain of children 
kept out of school for want of clothing; 
and one can cite many instances of its bad 
effects on older people as well. There are 
three young girls in the M. family with 
only one dress among them which they 
consider suitable to “‘go out” in. One of 
them bought it when she had a few weeks’ 
work, but its physical possession is the 
subject of almost daily strife among the 
sisters, full of the most virulent bitterness. 
One of the most severe strains on family 
ties comes when the wife is no longer com- 
fortable in going out in her shabby clothing 
and the husband’s more durable suit is still 
presentable; then he falls into the habit of 
going alone, leaving her behind full of bitter 
resentment. 

Withholding relief until the family suffers 
severely has been too common, partly be- 
cause of shortage of experienced workers to 
determine eligibility for relief. Experienced 
social workers generally agree with what 
Mr. William H. Matthews said recently 
at a meeting of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Boards of Child Welfare: 
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Watching relief work both private and public... 
I am of the opinion that we have created more 
beggars and paupers by making assistance too hard 
to get than we have by making it too easy, that we 
have broken the spirits of people by compelling 
them to come time after time to ask for something 
... Which they should have received at once.? 


Another common practice rising out of 
the inadequacy of the staff to make relief 
investigations promptly is that of with- 
drawal or threat of withdrawal of relief 
whenever there is ‘a suspicion that there 
are resources, ‘in the family. The strain 
caused by this is often more than some 
fantilies can bear without rupture. With- 
drawal of needed relief frequently results 
in some member of the family leaving home, 
perhaps the one who may be blamed for 
the rumor which caused the withdrawal— 
the son or daughter who had secured a 
short-time or part-time job, or who had 
appeared in a new coat or hat which roused 
the suspicion of the neighbors. 

Relief is sometimes made difficult to 
obtain in order to deter people from asking 
until their resources areexhausted, and one 
means to this end is to require an affidavit 
from the head of the family covering in 
full the economic and social situation. All 
agree that the question of relief to a normal 
family should be approached in a frank, 
businesslike way and that the applicant 
should participate in every possible way 
in establishing his eligibility, formal, written 
application being often considered desirable. 
When this application becomes a sworn 
statement, however, with a penalty imposed 
for a misstatement, it may become asource 
of difficulties. Misstatements in these affi- 
davits are often made with intention to 
deceive, but some are made quite inad- 
vertently by people unused to legal docu- 
ments. It has been quite a widespread 
belief among the more ignorant clients of 


2? WittrAM H. Mattuews, Director of Depart- 
ment of Family Welfare of the A. I. C. P., New York 
City. New York Times, May 17, 1935. 
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the public agency in Chicago that “they 
put you in jail if you work.” And it has 
happened that a mother of four children 
has been imprisoned for making an affidavit 
which did not reveal the fact that she was 
scrubbing at night. 

Counting the full earnings of son or 
daughter as family income. A relief policy 
which has wrought havoc in many families 
is counting the full earnings of a son or 
daughter as a reduction to the relief budget. 
This has filled many young people with a 
bitter sense of injustice and hopelessness, 
set them in rebellion against all the claims 
of parents, brothers, and sisters upon them, 
and driven many of them from home after 
quarrels which have left wounds too deep 
to be healed. For example, Minnie W. 
is a fine, intelligent girl of 20 whose ambi- 
tion was to enter normal school when she 
had saved enough from her office job to pay 
her part of family expenses for a year ahead. 
Her father lost his job, and her $15 weekly 
earnings were subtracted from the relief 
budget. Minnie was formerly her mother’s 
greatest comfort and the best friend of the 
younger children. Now they all wish she 
would go away if she must be so “crabby.” 

Nonpayment of rent. It is incompre- 
hensible to European social workers that 
we should consider expenditures for shelter 
as having less claim upon relief funds than 
food. Perhaps it has been because we have 
been so slow to believe that the need for 
widespread relief is anything but an emer- 
gency of short duration. For a time the 
landlord can be put off. Food, on the 
other hand, is a daily necessity. To allow 
nothing for the payment of rent was a 
widespread relief practice in the first years 
of the depression, and many public organi- 
zations do not yet provide for regular 
payment. The effect of this was seen by a 


case worker who reports meeting a man on 
the street whom she had difficulty in recog- 
nizing as a client of the previous year. 
She remembered a prepossessing young 
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couple with an unusually attractive child. 
This man was haggard, shabby, dejected. 
He told her that after they had been 
evicted three times his wife had taken the 
boy and gone to her people, who were on a 
farm. He could not go to be a burden 
to her family. She had not written for two 
months. The W.’s went with their two- 
year-old daughter to Mrs. W.’s mother and 
stepfather. Finding the situation intol- 
erable, Mr. W. went to his own parents, 
with resentment against his wife as well as 
her parents so deep that reestablishment of 
the family is full of difficulties. 

Case records are full likewise of the 
disastrous effects in terms of family life of 
doubling up into the “‘composite” family 
(two or more units)—a condition encour- 
aged by the relief policy of not paying rent. 
Home life is perhaps not wholly dependent 
upon possession of a separate domicile, but 
that possession is certainly a symbol of 
home which it is difficult to give up. These 
composite families with overcrowding and 
lack of individual freedom give rise almost 
invariably to irritations which result often 
in permanent alienation from relatives and 
the breakdown of the family itself. 

The badgering by the landlord often 
amounts to threats of violence and creates 
a terrific strain upon the family which has 
no possible way of securing the money for 
rent, especially as most families on marginal 
income pride themselves on prompt pay- 
ment of rent. One wife was seriously 
alienated from her husband because he left 
her to face the irate landlord on his daily 
visit, and a husband who was put on work 
relief which did not allow for rent deserted 
his 20-year-old wife and little baby because 
he could no longer face the landlord when 
the whole neighborhood knew he was work- 
ing. A woman threatened with eviction 
begged the worker to pay the rent instead 
of giving the food order. ‘We cannot cook 
upon the street, and would rather have a 
place to stay than eat.” Families are 
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forced into subterfuges, evasions, and some- 
times outright lies which are a very real 
and serious violation of their ethics. 

The worst of the non-rent-paying period 
seems to be over, but rent is not yet accepted 
generally as an obligation to be met regu- 
larly by the relief agency. 

Commodity relief. What effect has com- 
modity relief upon family life and rela- 
tionships? Let us consider the daily routine 
of a household maintained in this way. 
The unemployed father has already been 
deposed from his place as provider and has 
become of less consequence thereby. Com- 
modity relief also deposes the mother from 
her position as the spender, the keeper of 
the family purse and arbiter of its finances. 
It has been she who has chosen, managed, 
and contrived, and in that lay much of her 
mental activity. Now the food is to a 
greater or less extent chosen by someone 
else. Part of it may be delivered to the 
door. She may have an order on a com- 
missary or a certain neighborhood grocer. 
She has no choice as to the amount she 
may spend for food and only a limited 
choice of articles within the total allotted 
to her. The coal is delivered. For cloth- 
ing she has little choice of garments or their 
style. She is deprived of all the interest of 
shopping, the joy of the bargain which 
makes jt possible to get something unex- 
pected. Life has beaten both father and 
mother by taking from them an important 
function of their homemaking. Their loss 
of morale is bound to show in all of thejr 
relationships, perhaps most of all those 
within the family. They suffer in the 
esteem of their children in being unable to 
provide for them. An illiterate Polish 
mother said to the worker who offered to 
provide shoes for her son, “You buy his 
shoes, and he will look to you. I am his 
mother, and he should look to me. You 
are not his mother.” Social workers need 
to be reminded sometimes that they are not 
the mother. 
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Many of the restrictions on consumption 
seem to the family without meaning other 
than willful design to make them suffer 
and be subservient to the will of another. 
There are fierce rebellions against the food 
and clothing chosen by others, and the 
whole family is in a turmoil of unhappy 
emotions. The last and worst state has 
been reached when they become apathetic 
and ask, as some have done, to have the 
agency continue to provide food, as it is 
“Jess trouble” or they are afraid they 
“cannot manage.” 

These consequences of commodity relief 
have become apparent to the leaders in 
many communities, and commissaries have 
been on the decrease for two years or more. 
Since May 1934 cash relief has been given 
in New York. Half a dozen or more of the 
large organizations in the country have 
abandoned commodity relief, all with 
demonstrably good results, and there is a 
strong movement to abolish it in many other 
places. 

Making relief dependent upon legal resi- 
dence has helped to create in America a 
nomad class of families with children who 
have had no opportunity to experience 
normal home, school, or social life. It is 
recognized that it is good public policy that 
a dependent family should be given help 
in the place where it has the best chance of 
becoming self-supporting and attaining a 
satisfactory life. This is most often in the 
place of its legal residencexs There are, 
however, some families who cannot make 
good at home and who inevitably “move 
on.” The establishment of relief for tran- 
sients from federal funds in 1933 has made 
it possible for this group to be intelligently 
and humanely treated. If this should be 
discontinued we should be faced with the 
danger of going back to the old conditions, 
of which Miss Colcord says: 


... the custom of “‘passing on”’ the transient to the 
next town or county was well rooted among public 
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relief departments. There grew up an inhuman 
system of providing a night’s shelter and two poor 
meals and then escorting the transients to the town- 
ship line or the railroad yards and bidding them 
be on their way. 

In the early years of the depression, hundreds of 
thousands of people, old and young, mostly men 
afoot, but sometimes with women and children in 
broken-down cars, were to be found wearily shut- 
tling back and forth across the land, traveling the 
road to nowhere.’ 


Fortunately, there is a brighter side to 
the picture. Since the entry of the federal 
government into the relief situation there 
has been more money for relief; organiza- 
tions administering it have been better 
staffed; and relief practices have improved. 
Average relief per family in public agencies 
in the United States rose from $19.18 in 
1933 to $30.43 in January, 1935. 

Everyone must feel strongly the social 
injustice that forces people who are able to 
work and wish to do so, upon relief rolls. 
Enactment of unemployment insurance is a 
step, though only a short one, toward an 
organization of society in which this will 
not happen. 

The importance of giving security to 
those in need by regular, adequate relief 
was recognized by the Congress in its legis- 
lation creating pensions for the aged and 
establishing federal grants in aid to the 
states for aid to mothers. Of all the forms 
of public relief yet devised for mothers with 
dependent children, mothers’ aid is pref- 
erable. It provides the security of regular 
aid given in a manner which preserves the 
dignity and integrity of the family and has 
been more nearly adequate, usually, than 
other public relief. The old age pensions 
may be expected to do the same for the 
dependent aged. 

We would never choose relief as a way of 
life for a normal family, but it can be 


The Challenge of the 
Annals of the American 


* Joanna C. CoLcorp. 
Continuing Depression. 


Academy' of Political & Social Science, November 
1934, pages 14-24. 
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administered by skilled workers in ways 
that will minimize the injury. It is even 
possible to secure some constructive values 
for the family aside from relieving need. 
One of the values that has come during the 
depression is the spread of education in 
homemaking. 

Large numbers of home economists have 
come into the field, both as actual members 
of the relief agency staff and through 
cooperative agencies, and they have made 
it possible to accompany relief with educa- 
tion in selection of food and its preparation 
and in other aspects of homemaking. 
Large and enthusiastic groups of both 
mothers and fathers have attended lectures 
on diet accompanied by cooking demon- 
strations. Tons of recipes, menus, and 
simple discussions of diet have been dis- 
tributed. Interest in the subject was 
certainly stimulated by the necessity of 
making the best of a limited relief diet. 

An interesting experiment in teaching 
homemaking has been carried on in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, among people whose 
standard of living has been as low, perhaps, 
as in any part of the United States. The 
county relief administrator writes: 


And now we have, here in Pulaski County, a 
corps of fourteen women, some trained and all prac- 
tical home economists, whose job it is to teach 
people how to make the most of what they have, and 
to make life, however poor its setting, a little more 
than keeping body and soul together. They’ve 
been working since last May, and while no great 
economic problem has been solved, we have seen 
such results in the condition of homes, the improve 
ment of food habits, and, above all, in the aroused 
resourcefulness and morale of long depressed people 
that we of the Emergency Relief Administration 
feel that this is the most constructive service we 
have undertaken, one which may well mean a last- 
ing change in the life of the community.‘ 


Her first real training in homemaking and 
management of income has come to many a 


*HerMAN McKaskie. They Do Care How 
They Live. Survey (Midmonthly), March 1935, 


pages 76-77. 
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young mother through the relief agency. 
Mrs. B. was of rather low-grade intelligence 
and had not managed her husband’s wages 
well. Everything was bought on credit, 
and after paying the grocery bill and rent 
there was never enough left for things really 
needed. She believes that through cash 
relief, accompanied by very careful budget 
instruction, she has learned the value of 
knowing how to divide the income, of seeing 
where every bit of money goes, and the 
possibility of saving by paying cash. 
When Mr. B. got his job back, she asked 
the worker to help her make out “‘one of 
those budgets.”’ 

The S. family is typical of many families 
who have suffered the loss of a good income 
and have learned to live on less in a more 
satisfying way through their experience with 
adequate relief accompanied by skilled 
They had a good in- 
come and a comfortable standard of living 


case-work service. 


before the depression. They were fond of 


music and reading and visiting friends, but 
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their chief recreation was driving about the 
country and finding new places to eat. 
After they had had to turn to the social 
agency and through it had learned how to 
use the various art, natural history, and 
historical museums, the libraries, parks, and 
beaches which were open to them free, and 
had joined neighborhood groups for dra- 
matics and music, they considered their 
family life so much enriched that they said 
they felt grateful for the misfortune which 
had sent them to the social agency. 

We hope that the four and a half million 
families now on relief in the United States 
will soon be greatly reduced. We must 
face the fact, however, that the number 
will be very large for a long time. What- 
ever the number, certain principles will 
remain true. To be constructive, relief 
must be adequate to cover a normal stand- 
ard of living; it must be given promptly 
when needed and in a way to preserve the 
self-respect, initiative, and self-motivation 
of the families concerned. 



































APPLIED HOME ECONOMICS IN T.V.A. HOUSES! 


EARLE S. 


ay4IN BUILDING the new com- 
c% munities at Norris, Wheeler, 
aS and Pickwick Landing dams to 
> “s i ae” 
provide for necessary housing in 
connection with construction of the dams, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority has ap- 
proached the problem of the small house 
from a standpoint of home economics in 
every sense of the term. These houses are 
truly homes and actually economical—real 
homes in arrangement, appearance, and 
equipment; economical in first cost, in up- 
keep, and in the expense and labor of 
housekeeping. 

Too often the difficulty of making practi- 
cal application of the science of home 
economics has been due to thinking that 
there is a final or all-embracing solution 
based on a preconceived technological for- 
mula or an esthetic strait jacket. The 
designers of so-called “model” kitchens, for 
instance, too often seem unaware that the 
living requirements of people are as variable 
as the people themselves. Eating in the 
kitchen or sleeping in the living room may 
be entirely unacceptable to one group and 
distinctly preferable to another. Nor is 
this entirely a matter of social standards 
or relative ability to pay. Some of the 
luxurious apartments of Park Avenue and 
the “Gold Coast’’ provide for just this sort 
of doubling up. The T.V.A. is not at- 
tempting to impose a brand-new way of 
living upon the people of the Valley. 
Rather we are attempting to blend modern 
forms with the long-existing living habits 
and social customs of the locality. 





1 Presented at the meeting of the division on the 
house, American Home Economics Association, 
Chicago, Illinois, June 25, 1935. 
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Altogether, at Norris, Wheeler, and 
Pickwick dams, the T.V.A. has built 511 
houses, the great majority of them of 
permanent or semi-permanent construction. 
Among these are bungalows and story-and- 
a-half and two-story types varying from 
two to six rooms in size and based upon 
more than forty different floor plans. Thus 
a wide choice is available to the people 
who make these houses homes. 

At Norris the location of each house was 
an individual problem. Owing to the 
rugged nature of the site, streets are wind- 
ing, blocks are irregular, and every building 
plot varies from its neighbor in size, slope, 
and topography. In determining the posi- 
tion of the house on the plot, it was recog- 
nized that an abundance of sunlight and 
fresh air within the house is often as much 
a matter of orientation as it is of windows 
and doors. Another consideration was that 
the kitchens as well as the living rooms 
should be favored with attractive views, 
but this was not a difficult problem on a 
high but rugged plateau bounded by wide 
valleys and steep river bluffs and with 
irregular mountain ranges on every hand— 
in fact almost every window in the town 
frames an extensive and attractive view. 

Aside from the varying preferences and 
requirements of different people and fam- 
ilies, the functioning of even the simplest 
house is a complex affair when we pause to 
consider the diversity of its routine activity 
and its effect on the safety, health, comfort, 
and privacy of its occupants. Among other 
things, it is at once capable of serving— 
sometimes simultaneously—as a workshop 
and factory, social and recreational center, 
nursery and training school, warehouse and 
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purchasing department, laboratory and 
testing bureau, restaurant and hotel, hos- 
pital and first-aid station, gymnasium and 
concert hall, craft and repair shop, a place 
for study and repose, and occasionally—at 
least in the eyes and ears of the housewife— 
a madhouse! 

Therefore, the plans of T.V.A. houses are 
based on time-and-step principles of deter- 
mining the layout of work spaces and the 
placement of fixtures. But these studies 
have been upon observation and 
experience as well as theory. They recog- 
nize variations individuals in 
methods of work and in their definition of 
comfort or convenience. For instance, we 
have made no attempt to develop a stand- 
ardized kitchen to be incorporated as a 
fixed unit in every house we build. Within 
the limits of systematic and orderly plan- 
ning we work out various arrangements 
suited to individual requirements and de- 
sires, always, however, based on the relation 
of work centers to each other and to the 
house as a whole. Economy in time and 
conservation of energy is the aim through- 
out. The sequence of work; whether the 
worker is standing or sitting; width and 
height of table and other work surfaces; 
width, depth, and spacing of shelves—all 
these and many other factors are carefully 
studied in the arrangement and equipment. 

Due to the low electric rates of the T.V.A. 
it was perfectly feasible to electrify these 
houses to an extent that might appear 
wholly impractical in most places under 
present costs of current. Too, the elec- 
trical household equipment was bought in 
large quantities and for cash, thus effecting 
large savings in first cost. The equipment 
of a typical T.V.A. electrical kitchen con- 
sists of a range, a refrigerator, and a 
domestic water heater—all electrified and 
largely automatic in operation. Space for 
an electric washing machine is also provided 
either in the kitchen or on an adjacent 
recessed porch. 


based 


between 
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In these houses the typical grouping of 
kitchen equipment is based upon the sink 
as the work center. Immediately adjacent 
to and above the sink, wall cases are built 
in for the storage of packaged foods, dishes, 
utensils, and so on. On one side, and 
usually at right angles to the sink, are the 
food pantry and refrigerator, and on the 
other side is the electric range. In narrow 
kitchens one or several of these articles are 
placed on the inner wall opposite the sink. 

In some cases sinks are placed on an inner 
wall at right angles to a nearby window. 
This position is considered excellent by 
many authorities; it has the merit of provid- 
ing full wall space for dish cabinets imme- 
diately above sinks and is said to reduce 
fatigue due to the glare of a window facing 
asink. On the other hand, in many of our 
kitchens the sinks are placed on outer walls 
immediately below the windows. This is 
because many women feel that to be able to 
glance outdoors from time to time merely 
by raising the eyes makes work at the sink 
seem less monotonous and tiring, and that 
in summer it seems to offer a cooler place 
to work. 

Combination laundry tubs and sink are 
placed in the kitchens and so related to the 
rear door or porch that waste steps and 
commotion are avoided when hanging out 
clothes. In a few cases laundry tubs are 
located in an enclosed portion of a rear 
porch convenient to the kitchen. The 
bathroom is usually next to the kitchen, 
with a common wall between them, thus 
simplifying plumbing. 

In size the kitchens vary from the very 
compact kitchenettes of the efficiency apart- 
ment type to those which also contain 
ample space for dining purposes. In many 
cases a screen or partition may be used to 
separate the dining space from the kitchen 
if desired. A few of the houses have 
separate dining rooms, and in some cases 
meals may be served in an end of the 
living room. 
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Because of local building practice and 
living customs, basements are not included 
in these houses. This makes the provision 
of storage space quite important, not only 
in attics and closets, but also in kitchen 
pantries. But we have not gone to the 
extreme of trying to include service pan- 
tries, and butlers’ pantries are conspicuous 
by their absence in T.V.A. houses. Rather, 
we have provided adequate, well-arranged 
space designed to meet the requirements 
and methods of food storage to which the 
people are accustomed. 

Electric house heating simplifies the 
basement problem. At first thought, the 
idea of electric heating for these low-cost 
houses seems too ambitious, too luxurious— 
perhaps pampering; but after all the costs 
are weighed one discovers that, as compared 
with ordinary house heating systems, elec- 
tric heating has definite economic ad- 
vantages in addition to the greatly increased 
comfort. For instance, installation costs 
are much less than those required for boil- 
ers, piping, valves, gadgets, radiators, ducts, 
and registers; and complicated and expen- 
sive labor is avoided. There is also the 
matter of space, every cubic foot of which 
in a house costs money; when the usual 
cumbersome heating equipment is installed 
it means either that more room must be 
added for this purpose or that less room is 
available for other uses. For one thing, 
a radiator not only uses the actual space it 
occupies but also renders surrounding space 
practically useless, particularly the space 
above it. Further, for an efficient heating 
plant of the customary type a basement 
must be provided for the boiler and for 
fuel; service drives and alleys must be 
installed for delivery of fuel and for ash 
removal. With electric heating much of 
this expense is made unnecessary. 

Electric heating produces no soot, smoke, 
or ashes. The expense and wear and tear 


of cleaning and renewing rugs, curtains, and 
other house furnishings is, of course, greatly 
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reduced. Walls and woodwork require 
painting and decorating less frequently; 
clothing does not get so grimy; and outdoor 
painting and upkeep costs are also much 
lower. 

Electric heating is also more flexible. 
Each heating unit is separate and self- 
contained and may be snapped off or on 
in any room at will without affecting any 
other portion of the heating system. 

In our near-southern climate outdoor 
living may be enjoyed for a longer period 
of the year than in the North; therefore, 
open porches are another characteristic 
and practical feature of Valley houses, 
and most of them have at least one porch 
and sometimes two. Usually these are 
placed on the side or rear of the house to 
insure privacy and are so related to the 
various rooms that they may be used either 
for living, dining, or sleeping purposes. 
Our porches are screened and may easily 
be glazed in winter if desired. 

It is neither an anachronism nor a merely 
sentimental gesture that provides fireplaces 
alongside of electrical heating units in 
T.V.A. houses. Fireplaces are traditional 
in Valley houses, and the psychological 
effect of an open fire is well known to all of 
us. “Taking off the chill” is a mental 
process as well as a physical one. But 
aside from all this, the fireplaces in T.V.A. 
houses actually supplement the electric 
heaters during the coldest spells, and on 
crisp mornings and evenings a small open 
fire often makes other heat unnecessary, 
thus aiding in conservation of electric 
current. 

A novel feature of the Norris houses was 
the development of a special type of shower 
bath which is used in place of a tub in most 
of the houses. This consists of an alumi- 
num shower stall with a high ledge across 
the bottom of the opening and a stopper 
for the floor drain, thus forming a footbath 
or a basin for bathing small children. 
Brackets on the side walls of the stall 
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provide for a self-contained seat or bench. 
An overflow outlet prevents flooding the 
floor of the room. These showers are easy 
to keep clean, require less floor space than 
tubs, and have proved satisfactory in use. 

One rule has been to provide at least as 
many useful closets as there are rooms in 
our houses. But let us hasten to add an- 
other rule: waste space on a plan is not 
labeled “‘closet” just because no other pur- 
pose can be found for it; in such cases you 
must sharpen your pencil—and your wits— 
and try another plan. Waste space is 
waste space no matter how much rationaliz- 
ing you do or how euphoniously you mis- 
name it. For purposes of accessibility and 
to prevent waste and clutter, the majority 
of the closets are shallow and wide rather 
than deep and narrow. 

An unusually generous but not lavish 
number of electric outlets have been pro- 
vided in these houses. Their position is 
studied for utmost convenience and use 
rather than merely to make a blank wall 
space look busy. The type and placement 
of lamps is considered from the standpoint 
both of glare and of shadows that might 
interfere with kitchen work or placing a 
chair for comfortable reading. 

The ceilings of T.V.A. houses are low, 
usually about seven feet four to six inches 
above the floor. This makes a definite sav- 
ing in construction costs, causes the room 
to appear larger, and reduces heating bills, 
an unusually important item where electric 
heat is used. The casement windows are 
so placed that there is no dead air space 
above the windows. 

Insulation is an important feature in 
T.V.A. houses. Rock or mineral wool for 
walls, insulation fiber board for ceilings and 
sometimes attics, and aluminum foil for 
floors are used to cut down heat loss during 
the heating season as well as to make the 
house more comfortable in summer. It is 
interesting to note that during last summer 
an extended series of temperature tests in 
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Norris houses showed that the attic spaces 
up under the roofs were about as cool as 
the rooms below. 

The majority of houses have attics, and 
although the regular use of these for living 
purposes is considered secondary, narrow 
stairways are provided so that they may be 
easily accessible. Windows in the gables, 
and sometimes dormers, furnish light and 
ventilation—in fact many of the residents 
of Norris utilize the attics not only for 
storage but as studies, extra sleeping quar- 
ters, and the like. 

The finish of T.V.A. houses is extremely 
simple and practical. They contain but 
few moldings and little “millwork.”” Some 
are plastered, but the typical wall treatment 
is a wide plank wainscot up to the window 
sills with plywood walls above and fiber 
insulation board for the ceilings. Practi- 
cally all interior woodwork is given a 
“natural” finish. Floors are of native oak, 
stained, this being cheaper than first 
quality pine. Such parts as mantels and 
entrances are of plain but well-studied 
design and made of plain lumber and 
“stock” molding. 

A novel and important departure from 
the usual methods of small house construc- 
tion is seen in the cinder-block houses at 
Norris. In this group the walls, both 
exterior and interior, are of cinder concrete 
blocks. The floors are of precast concrete 
slab and joist construction with a smooth, 
colored surface finish similar to tile. The 
interior and exterior wall finish is of cement 
paint applied directly to the surface of 
the blocks. Roofs are of sheet metal 
painted to harmonize with the surroundings 
and insulated to reduce the passage of heat 
or cold. These houses are economical in 
first cost and upkeep and are virtually fire- 
proof. They are sanitary, easy to clean, 
sightly and homelike, and vermin and 
termite proof. 

While all of the houses at Norris are of 
permanent construction, the T.V.A. com- 
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munities at Wheeler and Pickwick dams 
are of a more or less temporary nature ex- 
cept that in each place some fifteen houses 
of a permanent type have been provided 
for the use of the operative and maintenance 
forces after the completion of construction 
work on the dams. Even the temporary 
houses, however, are not flimsy shacks. All 
have baths, kitchen sinks, insulated ceilings 
—all the essentials of decent, sanitary, 
comfortable living. The kitchens at Pick- 
wick Camp are fully electrified and the 
houses are electrically heated as an experi- 
ment and demonstration in complete elec- 
trification for low-cost housing. Stove heat 
is provided at Wheeler. 

Quaintness and cleverness do not enter 
into the design or equipment of T.V.A. 
houses. Nor are they based upon “‘model”’ 
plans for the “average family”—whatever 
that is. They are adapted to the region 
and to the people who make them their 
homes. These houses are simple but not 


crude, inexpensive but not skimped, roomy 
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but not luxurious. There was no set 
approach, either “modernistic” or ‘‘tradi- 
tional,” merely an honest attempt to design 
houses that were functional, adapted to the 
locality, and making use of native materials 
to the greatest possible extent. They do 
not pretend to offer a cure-all or a solution 
of the housing problem once and for all. 
In meeting our own needs, however, there 
have been developed ideas of real value and 
solutions of merit. 

It should be emphasized that in working 
out these houses the T.V.A. has proceeded 
on the assumption that the objective of the 
science of applied home economics is to 
promote real homemaking and home life, 
to contribute to the happiness and well- 
being of flesh-and-blood people. In ar- 
rangement, construction, everything, these 
houses are based upon the habits, the 
desires, the comfort, and the contentment 
of a varying group of human beings rather 
than on standardized formulas applicable 
to a world of robots. 












































HOME ECONOMICS SUBJECT MATTER IN TEACHING 
FAMILY AND SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS: 


ELLEN MILLER 


TEPHEN LEACOCK once 

wrote a delightful discourse on 
f-| dishwashing. He spoke of our 
==] common hatred of the task and 
said the way to make us like it was to 
make a profession of it. When asked how 
you could make a profession of dishwashing, 
he said, “Oh, have a college course and give 
a diploma.” Then came the question, 
“But how on earth could you find enough 
subject matter for a four-year course?” 
He said, “Oh, leave that to the professors. 
Look what they did to dentistry after they 
took it out of the hands of the barbers!” 
He might almost have said, ‘“Look what 
they did to home economics!’ Many of us 
have seen the body of home economics sub- 
ject matter accumulating on the library 
shelves, filling college notebooks, and very 
often poured out again in an attempt to fill 
the minds of unresisting youth. 

There has come to be something almost 
sacred about subject matter. There is an 
ever-growing body of factual material which 
most teachers feel morally obligated to pass 
on to each new generation, hoping that the 
possession of this knowledge will enable and 
motivate our youth to live more effective 
and happy lives than we did. How well 
this hope is realized I leave you to decide 
for yourselves. At Merrill-Palmer School 
this year we have been conducting an 
experiment in more progressive methods of 
education. One of our abler students wrote 
an evaluation of her experience. She said 
she had appreciated the opportunity of 






1 Presented before the division of the family and 
its relationships, American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Illinois, June 27, 1935. 
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being free to learn what she felt she needed, 
and added, “Often in the past it has seemed 
that I was actually learning for the teacher 
instead of for myself.’’ Another student, 
when referred to a certain book for the 
answer to a question about adolescence, 
said, “Oh, but I know that book; we used 
it as a text in a course. But I don’t know 
anything about adolescence.” Such re- 
marks could probably be multiplied many 
times, and from other than college levels, 
to show the wide gap between the acquisi- 
tion of subject matter and its application. 
A further evidence that we recognize this 
gap is the fact that I have been asked to 
talk with you about the utilization of home 
economics subject matter in the teaching of 
family and social relationships. 

When we hold that the purpose of home 
economics is finer home and family living, 
it seems tragic to think that we may ever 
have failed to use our subject matter 
to this end. It would be even more tragic 
if we were to allow family relationships and 
social relationships to become simply two 
other bodies of facts to be read from texts, 
written into notebooks, and finally tested 
by a new set of false and true questions. 

The true test of any educational pro- 
cedure is not how much the student remem- 
bers but how he acts in the light of what 
he knows. Our concern, then, is how can 
we through home economics enable our 
students to live effective lives in their fami- 
lies and in their social groups? “My answer 
is, we must make our subject matter func- 
tion in the ideas, ideals, and practices of 
the youth—that is, it must function in their 
thinking, feeling, and doing. 
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This may mean a reconsideration of the 
subject matter itself—reevaluating it with 
student needs and interests in mind. We 
have, for example, all seen students who 
have very good knowledge of the subject of 
nutrition whose eating habits remain un- 
changed. We need to discover how to make 
learning effective in the lives of the learners. 

Since we are much more likely to think 
frequently, feel strongly, and act effectively 
about those things which really concern us, 
we need first to discover what are the real 
interests and vital concerns of adolescent 
boys and girls in these fields. Some valu- 
able studies have been made, but more are 
needed. 

Counselors, deans of boys and girls, and 
psychologists have much valuable informa- 
tion for us. However, without any of this 
help very casual contact with the ’teen age 
will suffice to point out some vital interests, 
and if we are sufficiently open-minded may 
indicate certain definite lacks of interest. 

For example, everyone knows that ado- 
lescent boys and girls are very much con- 
cerned about their relationships with others 
of their own age, and especially those of 
the opposite sex. They are not primarily in- 
terested in their families; this is the time 
when normally they are breaking away, 
learning to stand on their own feet. They 
are critical of their families, resent restric- 
tions placed upon them, and often cannot 
see why their parents are so lacking in 
sympathy and understanding. 

They recognize attractive personal ap- 
pearance as a way of making the self 
attractive to the group. This is often so 
intensively sought that it is carried to what 
we adults consider ridiculous extremes. 
They need social approval, need to become 
accepted members of mixed groups. 


Psychologists warn us that heterosexual 
adjustment must be made during this age, 
since it is extremely difficult ever to accom- 
plish it if it is delayed. There is the need 
to become economically independent, which 
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is for the majority of our youth a problem 
to be met on leaving high school. Then 
there is another interest which we often fail 
to discover because we allow no time for it. 
Young people need to discover the meaning of 
things, to find their own place in the world 
and know they are needed and wanted. 
This is especially true now in this uncertain 
time. 

Through all of this runs the one supreme 
desire to make satisfying social contacts. 

Is it any wonder, then, that young people 
are often lukewarm when we offer subject 
matter in textiles, or nutrition, or child care? 
Need we be surprised to find their lunches 
still consisting of a hot dog or a chocolate 
soda? Isit any wonder they cry their need 
for sympathy, for adults who understand 
them, for counsel and advice? 

How, then, shall we home economics 
teachers try to meet these needs? 

They—boys as well as girls—want to be 
attractive. This is necessary if they are 
to be socially successful. Surely it should 
be simple. Can we not help them to have 
the attractiveness which comes with good 
health, good body mechanics, good groom- 
ing and personal hygiene? This is not a 
new idea. However, we must not be con- 
tented with simply presenting subject 
matter. Our objective is to help the boys 
and girls to be attractive. To accomplish 
this they may need to learn what to eat, 
how to stand, how to shampoo hair, or how 
to press trousers. Subject matter is neces- 
sary, butit is not enough. The measure of 
a boy’s learning will not be how much he 
knows but whether he is attractive to 
others. The adolescent boy or girl bent 
upon getting rid of pimples and blackheads 
will learn much more about personal hy- 
giene, nutrition, and elimination than the 
same boy or girl would learn without that 
personal motive. A_ physiotherapist I 
know bases all her corrective work with 
adolescents upon personal appearance. She 
simply stands them before a mirror to 
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appraise their own appearance and shows 
them how much good posture does to make 
a skirt hang better, or a jacket or a blouse 
have a more jaunty air, andit works. Thus 
we must utilize home economics subject 
matter to achieve good social relationships. 
Altractive personality. An _ attractive 
appearance alone will not make a boy or 
girl popular. It goes a long way because 
it gives confidence, and confidence is neces- 
sary. Social ease depends alsc upon know- 
ing what to do and how to doit. It is not 
enough to teach the rules for introductions 
or how to eat asandwich. Grace and poise 
are achieved through many experiences and 
many repetitions. I am not sure whether 
this is the responsibility of the home 
economics teacher, but I do believe it is 
inadequately met in most high schools. 
Too often it is the student who is already 
fairly well adjusted socially who goes to 
school parties, while the very ones who need 
the experience most remain at home or go 
and have such a very bad time that they 
become less instead of more confident. 
Somehow every boy and girl should acquire 
some of the social arts; they should learn 
to play games, to dance, to converse, to be 
at ease with adults and with boys and girls 
their own age. Perhaps our job is to see 
that this is achieved even if we do not do it. 
But how, you will say, can we use home 
economics subject matter to achieve this 
end? I believe any subject matter could 
be used—history, English, or home econom- 
ics. The value lies in the free association 
of boys and girls while they are doing some- 
thing interesting. Because home econom- 
ics subject matter can be so vital, because 
there need be very little formality in the 
classroom, and because there can be a great 
deal of activity, it is an excellent oppor- 
tunity in social training, in working together 
without the need of choosing partners. 
Child care vs. development of personality. 
The activities provided must be truly sig- 
nificant to the boys and girls. There is, for 
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example, the consideration of some truly 
human problem with the opportunity of 
doing something about it, such as a study 
of the local economic situation as it bears 
upon home life and child development. 
This could involve a study of the effect of 
unemployment and insecurity upon family 
relationships with some searching for causes 
and cures; a study of local housing condi- 
tions, sanitation, etc.; or a study of low-cost 
diets. It might result in an appeal to the 
Council, in volunteer leadership of neigh- 
borhood play groups, a cooperation with 
the local emergency nursery, or furnishing 
a layette for an expected baby. 

We may also take a suggestion from a 
group of girls I know who in their senior 
year came and said, “We have had nutri- 
tion, clothing, house decoration, and the 
rest. Now we want to know how to do 
things nicely—how to be an interesting 
person and a charming hostess. We want to 
know good books, good pictures, and good 
music; how to serve food beautifully; and 
how to have fine manners.’”’ In other 
words, they might have said, ““We want to 
use home economics subject matter in our 
own social relationships.” 

I said in the beginning that boys and girls 
are at this age not primarily interested in 
their families but are weaning themselves 
from dependence upon their families. There 
is, in fact, some question whether we ought 
not in the interest of their own future family 
life aid them in making this break instead 
of trying to teach them to be worthy home 
members—to be a good daughter or a good 
son. Whatever the answer to this question 
may be, it frequently does happen that 
boys and girls need help in understanding 
their relationships to their own families and 
relationships within the group. “Why,” 
said one of a group of high school boys, “‘is 
it that I can talk here in class about things 
I cannot mention to my mother?” If the 
study of family relationships can create a 
free and sympathetic relationship between 
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the teacher and the student, many of the 
personal problems which seem very large 
may be discussed and understood. Many 
will disappear with greater understanding 
of their nature or with the realization that 
they are, after all, merely a stage in develop- 
ment and present in more families than 
one’s own. 

The adolescent is, then, interested in his 
own family when it contributes to or inter- 
feres with his own life. His major interest 
is in his own possible future. He is inter- 
ested in choosing a mate. In imagination 
he may see himself with a family, but 
usually this is only a generalized expecta- 
tion. Once in talking with a group of 
young adolescent girls about the things 
they dreamed of, one of them said, “And, 
Miss Miller, my dreams always end with 
walking up the aisle in a wedding veil.” 
Is it not characteristic that the dream ends 
at the place where family relationships 
begin? 

In the search for a mate there are many 
difficulties besides the initial problem of 
making contacts. There is the question of 
standards and ideals, the much-talked-of 
question of petting—which, by the way, 
may be more of a question with adults 
than it is with the boys and girls. Most 
of the questions they ask are much less 
important—for example: when to allow a 
boy to pay your carfare; whether to speak 
to a boy you do not know; how much to 
spend on a girl when you take her out; 
or, as one boy asked, “Is it all right to put 
your arm around a girl in a picture show, 
and if not, where?” This desire for a mate 
is by no means always expressed. It may 
be overshadowed or even suppressed by the 
vocational interest or the desire for a good 
time. Girls often say they do not want to 


marry—they want to travel or they want a 
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career; or they may recognize these as 
passing interests and look forward to mar- 
riage. Boys often want to know how much 
money it takes to consider marriage. This 
obviously can be approached through the 
study of family finance. 

As I see it, one of the major responsibili- 
ties of the home economics teacher is to 
help these young people to develop fine 
standards and ideals for family life. I 
mean, of course, practical standards. They 
are subjected through the movies, through 
literature, the newspapers, and too fre- 
quently their own and neighboring homes to 
varying concepts of marital and family rela- 
tions. They need an opportunity to evalu- 
ate these experiences, and they often need 
some guidance in resolving the conflicting 
ideas they have acquired. Subject matter 
such as child development, family relation- 
ships, family management, or housing all 
offer excellent opportunity for discussions 
such as those suggested. It is my personal 
conviction that students who are permitted 
te discuss such questions freely and fully 
will need a minimum of adult guidance and 
will arrive at satisfying solutions in the best 
way, which is by their own reasoning and 
conviction. 

To sum up, we can use home economics 
subject matter to help students solve their 
own personal, social, and family problems 
by providing a friendly atmosphere in which 
to think about them; to give them the 
information necessary to solve their own 
problems; to set standards and develop fine 
ideals and attitudes toward family life; to 
create an interest in family life and home 
activities—to develop the home arts as a 
means of securing self-expression; and to 
provide a channel for actual experiences in 
social contacts, in personal adjustment, and 
in personality growth. 















































HIGH SCHOOL HOME ECONOMICS IN THE NEWSPAPERS! 


FLORENCE JUSTIN 


SHE publicity committee of the 
Sy<qj Ohio Home Economics Asso- 
> ciation selected as its project 
for 1934-35 a study of the 
newspaper publicity received by high 
school home economics departments in 
cities and towns of the state. Since it is 
only in the smaller towns that the teachers 
have much influence on what goes into the 
newspapers, the study was limited to com- 
munities whose population was under 
25,000. Thirty papers widely distributed 
over the state were selected with the help 
of the state supervisor of home economics, 
and subscriptions to them were entered for 
the six weeks from February 8 to March 
26. Since many of these papers report 
news from outlying high schools as well 
as the one located in the town in which 
the paper is published, it was possible from 
the thirty papers to study the kind and 
amount of home economics items coming 
from 230 high school home economics de- 
partments. For purposes of comparison 
the amount of publicity given to other 
high school activities was also noted. The 
work of compilation was done with the as- 
sistance of F.E.R.A. students and mem- 
bers of the Ohio University staff. 
Meanwhile, in order to set up some sort 
of a standard for judging the value of this 
newspaper publicity, nine home economics 
leaders in the state were asked their opinion 
as to the aim of home economics publicity; 
the subject matter to be included; and the 
ways, persons, and places through which 
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‘This article is a revision of the report 
submitted to the Ohio Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 
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it can be most effectively presented. Un- 
fortunately not all of the nine replied on 
all points submitted. 

On the questionnaire five possible aims 
of home economics publicity were listed 
and space was left for inserting others. 
According to the scale adopted for rating, 
4 was the highest score for any item and 
1 the lowest. The five aims and their 
scores were: 


To educate parents and the general public 
in the purpose and scope of home 
economics—that it is education for 
life activities in the homeand not just 
“cooking and sewing”............. 

To keep home economics in the public 
Pee eee erry ere 3.00 

To stress the sensational and unusual in 
RNG CEUs ig oss cesivicvavcas 

To show that home economists are good 


Two “jurors” suggested additional aims 
One wrote down “to give home economics 
publicity to the teacher’’ and then rated it 
as poor. The other stated her concept 
of the purpose of home economics publicity 
as follows: “To show how home economics 
helps girls get their money’s worth when 
there is only a little money; to show some 
of the accomplishments with which the 
general public never credits us.” 

The questionnaires listed nine phases of 
subject matter which the jurors were asked 
to check for their value in attaining the 
aims of home economics publicity and 
which were also used in classifying the 
newspaper items. The following list shows 
these subjects along with the jurors’ rating 
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and the proportion of all home economics 
items in which each phase was included. 


Jury Frequency 


Rating (percentage of 
total items) 
Buying of food............. 3.66 9.0 
Buying of clothes.......... 3.66 8.0 
The family and its relation- 
ee re eee 3.62 3.0 
Child development......... 3.37 5.0 
The house........ eee 6.0 
Nutrition. ...... eee 0.0 
DL ciensaseneseisas 2.42 io 
Food preparation........... 1.25 0 
Clothing construction. ..... 1.25 11 


There were naturally some items in 
which none of these subjects was men- 
tioned, but they made up only about 12 
per cent of the total. One and a half per 
cent dealt with trends in home economics. 

If the list had included a topic that sug- 
gested training for buying in general, there 
is no doubt that it would have been checked 
by all jurors as worthy of emphasis in 
publicity. Had it been feasible to use a 
longer list and include such topics as “buy- 
ing house furnishings,” or “buying shelter,” 
or even “‘buying recreation for the family,” 
doubtless these, too, would have been se- 
lected by the jury. The public today is 
interested in consumer education, and this 
interest enhances the publicity value of 
home economics items that relate to buy- 
ing. Public interest in family relation- 
ships and child development probably led 
the jurors to rate topics dealing with these 
as next to consumer education in publicity 
value. 

The topics whose publicity value was 
rated highest by the jurors were by no 
means those which appeared most fre- 
quently in newspaper items. Only 17 per 
cent of all the items dealt with consumer 
education, which ranked first with the 
jurors, and only 7 with child development 
and family relationships, which ranked 


second. On the other hand, food prepara- 


tion and clothing construction, the two 
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topics which the jurors ranked lowest, were 
found most frequently in the items, ap- 
pearing in over one-half of them. If 
parents and the general public in these 
towns get their conception of home eco- 
nomics from the newspapers they are 
likely to think of it as mainly cooking and 
sewing. 

Aside from subject matter, the items, of 
course, dealt with various kinds of school 
activity, and the jurors were asked to 
evaluate the more important of these. 
The items may have to do with things 
done by students, by teachers, or by out- 
siders. Of these three, student activities 
were considered by the jury to have best 
publicity value for home economics and 
they also appeared most frequently in the 
news items. 

Student activities in connection with 
home economics are varied. Thirteen were 
used on the questionnaires and in classi- 
fying the news items. The list, the jury 
ratings, and the frequency of these are as 
follows: 


Jury Frequency 
‘s . . Rating (percentage of 
Cooperation in some com- total items) 

munity project....... Rete a 4.4 
EN a arene nua iene 3.3 15.0 
Demonstrations............. < 3.3 18.0 
Talks by individual students.. 3.1 0.0 
Writing articles for local news- 

NN id vine ertendenecewa 3.1 1.5 
Homeeconomicsclassesfor boys 2.8 0.0 
PR 6a wand Khendees 2.6 3.0 
Home economics club meet- 

Eger oer esas Raa 2.4 16.4 
Regular class work......... 2.4 1.5 
PE Sasathccebssnavadanes 2.2 12.0 
PR So wanccscnnrease 2.2 24.0 
Peer re Tee T Tee 2.0 4.4 
BE ad xcbeekceknevews 1.3 0.0 


No regular relation appears between the 
jury’s standards of value and the frequency 
of reports of the various activities. The 
difference between rating and frequency is 
greatest for talks by individual students 
and for entertaining. Among the thirteen 
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subjects listed, talks by students stands 
fourth in rating but twelfth in frequency, 
while entertaining is eleventh in rating and 
This that 
would better 


frequency. suggests 
newspaper get a 

impression of home economics if the clubs 
and classes did less entertaining and sent 
More coop- 


first in 
readers 


out more student speakers. 
eration in community projects would also 
seem desirable from the point of view of 
publicity, but, of course, this is limited by 
local conditions. High school home eco- 
nomics departments can, however, create 
their own opportunities for exhibits, dem- 
onstrations, and talks before various com- 
munity groups. Writing articles for the 
local newspapers can in most of the smaller 
towns be arranged if the teacher has suffi- 
cient initiative and enthusiasm. 

Under extracurricular activities of teach- 
ers, the three topics considered were talks 
or lectures, preparation of exhibits, and 
personal news. They were rated in that 
order by the jury, though the score given 
for personal news was much lower than for 
the other two. In the newspaper items 
studied, talks or lectures and personal news 
were equally frequent; there were no 
references to preparation of exhibits. 

Under contributions of outsiders to home 
economics activities were included dem- 
onstrations, talks, films, and commercial 
exhibits. The ratings given to these by 
the jurors show that they considered dem- 
onstrations good, talks and films fair, and 
commercial exhibits least effective for 
home economics publicity purposes. In 
the frequency figures, talks were twice as 
frequent as demonstrations or films, and 
no commercial exhibits were reported. 

In every community there are different 
groups to whom home economics may be 
presented in one form or another, and it 
would be helpful to know how these rank 
in effectiveness as channels for good home 
economics publicity and how much the 
various ones are being used. Eight such 
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groups were included in the study, which 
showed the following: 


Jury Frequency 
Raling (percentage of 
total tiems) 


Parent-teacher association. ... 3.6 0.0 
Farmers’ institute. ........ 3.2 2.0 
Rotary, Lions, etc. 3.0 4.0 


General public. .. veka 29.0 
High school assembly . . . 2.8 10.0 
Home economics club. 2.4 21.0 
Invited guest.... 2.4 21.0 
Classes in home economics.... 2.0 13.0 


Here again the practice of home eco- 
nomics departments appears not in accord 
with what the jury considered the relative 
values. According to the latter, home 
economics teachers should find it worth 
while to give parent-teacher associations, 
farmers’ institutes, and the various public- 
spirited clubs of the community a better 
understanding of the purpose and scope of 
home economics. 

The jury was not asked to say how much 
publicity a high school home economics 
department should try to secure, but the 
figures showing what it was getting in 
Ohio last year speak for themselves. Com- 
parisons between it and other school 
interests reported in the newspapers ex- 
amined were based on the number of 
printed lines. The mean figures for each 
of the 230 high schools during the 33-day 
period were: athletics, 475 lines; dramatics 
and debate, 39 lines; social events, 24 
lines; honors, 23 lines; home economics, 
5 lines; all other departments, 52 lines. 
In other words, athletics was given about 
a hundred times as much space as home 
economics; dramatics and debate eight 
times as much; social events and honors 
each four times as much; all other depart- 
ments together ten times as much. If 
each of the home economics departments 
continued to be given space at the rate 
found in this study, its news would fill 
two newspaper paragraphs of some twenty 
lines each in the course of a year. 
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This study deals only with newspaper 
items about home economics in small- 
town high schools in Ohio, and its results 
may not be applicable elsewhere. To the 
Ohio Home Economics Association it gives 
several definite suggestions. The phases 
of home economics most likely to gain the 
intelligent interest of the public are prob- 
ably those dealing with consumer problems 
and child care and development—subjects 
of real concern to the girls and their fami- 
lies. By giving out more news about these 
and less about cooking and sewing, pro- 
gressive home departments 
would probably gain greater general in- 
terest in the community. Things that the 
students do themselves usually make more 
effective stories than those done by teach- 


economics 
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ers or outsiders. Another way of giving 
the public a better idea of the real value 
of home economics would be to put as 
much emphasis as ever on exhibits and 
demonstrations arranged by students, 
more on talks and newspaper articles by 
them, and less on entertainments. Such 
special groups as parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, farmers’ institutes, and clubs 
interested in civic and social welfare seem 
particularly worth interesting. 

There is apparently no present danger 
of getting too much good home economics 
publicity in the newspapers. The amount 


of space devoted to it might be multiplied 
many times without boring the public or 
claiming more attention than the subject 
deserves. 
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A CLEARINGHOUSE FOR 
VOLUNTEER SERVICE 


DOROTHY TYLER 


The socially-minded woman who has 
college training can often find time from 
the duties of her professional] or family life 
to serve the community in which she lives 
as a member of one or another of the many 
committees, boards, and councils which 
dispatch so much of the work of community 
agencies and institutions. The excellent 
and faithful work of women on the boards 
of hospitals, educational institutions, and 
civic organizations, often over a period of 
many years, demonstrates the mutual 
benefit of such service to the community 
and to the woman herself, who gains from 
it both personal development and the satis- 
factions of understanding and taking an 
active and useful part in some phase of 
community life. 

Though many services initiated as volun- 
teer work have long been the province of 
the paid, full-time professional worker, 
the number of community agencies built 
whoily or in part upon volunteer service is 
still large and will remain so, and the work 
on advisory and executive committees and 
boards is traditionally on a volunteer basis. 
Added burdens and lowered resources 
during the past few years have temporarily 
increased the demand for volunteers. 

In the small community, whether the 
period of residence is long or short, women 
are usually able to find unaided the niches 
in which they can best serve the commun- 
ity; but in the large city the woman without 
connections or considerable acquaintance 
with the community is often bewildered 
by the multifarious activities of community 
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organization and at a loss in making the 
necessary contacts and choice. It was to 
provide a clearinghouse for opportunities 
of this kind that the Advisory Service for 
College Women of the Merrill-Palmer 
School in Detroit set up its volunteer service 
bureau in 1933. An account of its experi- 
ence may be of value to other communities. 

At the head of the bureau is a woman well 
acquainted, through professional work, with 
the community organization of Detroit and 
in touch with the personnel and needs of 
many agencies. Since the purpose of the 
bureau is to bring the volunteer and the 
agency together, such qualifications are 
almost essential. 

The bureau has served several types of 
needs. The greater number asking for 
service have been girls who have just 
graduated from college and young married 
women who have just come to Detroit. 

In the keen competition for jobs in the 
present-day world the young college grad- 
uate without experience is at a great dis- 
advantage and is often at a loss to know how 
to secure the experience which will fit her 
for a position. A period of volunteer 
service miy be the answer. In such service 
she may get training and experience, as, 
for example, in interviewing clients in a 
hospital clinic, leading groups of different 
ages in settlement houses, or applying her 
knowledge of education and child psychol- 
ogy in tutoring cardiac patients in a chil- 
dren’s hospital. Volunteer service is also 
useful to both undergraduate students and 
the new college graduate as offering a means 
for occupational try-outs and experimenta- 
tion in aptitudes and interests. The under- 
graduate student who spends her summer 
vacation in such a way often has a better 
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basis for electing the rest of her college 
work, and both she and the graduate are 
saved later experimentation and failure on 
the job, costly and discouraging both to her- 
self and her employer. 

The greater number of applicants, how- 
ever, have been young married women, the 
majority of them childless as yet, who are 
new in the city and are eager to make 
acquaintances and at the same time to 
find an interesting outlet for their services 
in community life. Another group com- 
prises older married women whose children 
are grown up and who desire to renew their 
contact with the community work in which 
they are most interested. 

A few statistics of the bureau may be of 
interest. In twenty-two months 169 
women applied, of whom 136 were college 
graduates. Of the total number 91 were 
married, 71 were single, 1 widowed, 2 
divorced. Of the married women 61 had 
no children, 13 had one child, and 17 had 
from two to four children. Volunteers 
numbering 156 were placed in 53 agencies 
for periods varying from a few weeks to two 
years and for time varying from a usual 
one-half day or day a week to as much 
time as the volunteer could give. 


+ 


MAKING THE MOST OF A RENTED 
HOUSE 
THELMA BUELL SCHULZE 


Girls who marry and establish their own 
homes are more likely to start their home- 
making in a rented house or small apart- 
ment than in a new one which they plan 
for themselves. For this reason, it is more 
practical for girls in most communities to 
learn how to make the most of a rented 
house or apartment than to study floor 
plans for a new house. Because it is 


easier, a first unit on house planning and 
furnishing in the ninth or tenth grades is 
devoted to analysis of floor plans for the 
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ideal home; this also helps to develop 
appreciations and give an insight into possi- 
bilities for homes in the future. For the 
older girls in the high schools in Delaware 
a unit is given called “Making the Most of 
a Rented House or Apartment.”’ 

The approach to this unit is made 
through observations and study of the 
defects, both external and internal, to be 
noted in rented houses in our community. 
The giris easily get permission to visit 
vacant houses and apartments, and even 
some occupied ones because the occupants 
are interested in what the girls are trying 
to do. On these visits each girl jots down 
the defects or difficulties she observes in 
arrangements, and then the class summar- 
izes those found. In one case the whole 
list of defects was: 


A. Exterior 

Lack of shrubbery, flowers, etc., to add to its 
coziness 

Unattractively painted: poor color combina- 
tions 

Untidy yard: poor disposal of waste mate- 
rials, garbage, negligence in fixing broken 
hinges 

B. Interior 

Poorly shaped rooms: long and narrow 

Very small living rooms 

High ceilings 

Poorly designed wallpaper 

Dark or poorly lighted rooms 

Lack of good ventilation 

Lack of closet space 

Inconvenient relation between rooms 

Windows of two or three sizes in one room 

Too many doors in a room: no wall space and 
some unnecessary doors 

Only one exposure and that unprotected from 
hot afternoon sun 

Lack of cellar 

Sink not high enough 

Insufficient and poorly arranged cupboard 
space in kitchen and workrooms 


Having discovered the defects one might 
find in a rented house, the girls then began 
a study of how to remove, cover up, or 
remedy them. Some means of improve- 
ment, they concluded, could be taken care 
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of before renting if the tenant was alert and 
insisted upon certain reasonable changes. 
Other improvements could be arranged by 
a little labor on his own part if he could find 
out how to make the changes. 

The laboratory work for the class in- 
cluded practice in furniture arrangement, 
first on paper drawn to scale and then in 
homes in the community. For example, 
the furniture actually in a long, narrow 
room and in a very small room was re- 
A study was made of the differ- 
be secured from 


arranged. 
ent effects that could 
draperies planned according to the shape 
of windows and height of ceilings. Ways 
of covering up an unused door by wall 
hangings and other means were investi- 
gated. Portable closets and cupboards 
were studied, and a few were even made 
from orange crates and boxes. When 
possible, this type of study was made with 
each defect found, and in each case an effort 
was made to remedy the situation through 
the use of things which would cgst little 
or nothing, which would be permanent, but 
which could be moved in case the tenant 
wished to make a change in his house. 
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A STUDY OF CHILDREN’S WARD- 
ROBES 


MARY PENNINGTON AND IRMA H. GROSS 


Knowledge as to what constitutes a 
child’s wardrobe, how much it costs, and 
how long it lasts are matters of practical 
concern to teachers of clothing; and closely 
allied to them are the amount of sewing 
done in the home and the extent to which 
things handed down from other people are 
used for children’s clothing. To gain some 
information of this sort a study was made 
in 1931 among 71 families of East Lans- 
ing, Michigan, who had children between 
two and seven years of age and whose 
incomes ranged from $2,000 to $5,000. 

The data were collected by the inven- 
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tory method. The mothers were inter- 
ested and very cooperative in supplying 
the information, though only one of the 71 
had kept written records of expenditures 
and only two had budgets for buying their 
children’s garments. In all, 92 wardrobes 
were inventoried, 47 of them of boys and 
45 of girls. 

In tabulating and interpreting the re- 
sults, the figures were divided into three 
groups according to the age of the chil- 
dren: 2 or 3 years old, 15 boys and 18 


girls; 4 or 5 years old, 16 boys and 15 
girls; 6 or 7 years old, 16 boys and 12 
girls. 


TABLE 1 
Average number of garments found in wardrobes of 
children of different ages, with costs at 
1931 prices 
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6-7 |63.7| 48.77| 89.01/70.9| 55.66] 95.05 
Average. . .|64.9| 47.52] 85.35|71.9] 55.34) 91.14 








The garments were classified under seven 
heads: those for outdoor wear; head cover- 
ings; suits (for boys) or dresses (for girls) 
or substitutes for these; footwear (shoes, 
slippers, stockings, rubbers, and galoshes) ; 
underclothing; nightwear; and accessories. 
The accessories are not included in most 
of the present discussion. 

Figures summarizing the average con- 
tent and cost of the garments in the ward- 
robes examined are given in table 1. These 
and some of the other conclusions drawn 
from the study are perhaps worth a little 
comment. 

As was to be expected, the wardrobes 
of the boys and of the girls were most alike 
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in the youngest age group and least alike 
in the oldest. The boy’s wardrobes in- 
cluded rather fewer individual garments 
than the girls, averaging about 65 pieces 
(exclusive of accessories) as against 72 for 
the girls. The costs showed a similar dif- 
ference, the average figures for mean annual 
expenditures on wardrobes and total origi- 
nal costs of the garments being lower for 
boys than for girls at all three age levels. 

The records show that the number of 
homemade garments decreased as the age 
of children and the size of the family in- 
creased. The boys’ wardrobes included on 
the average 3 homemade garments, as 
against 114 for the girls. On the other 
hand, there was an average of two made- 
over garments and 8.4 handed-down in a 
boy’s wardrobe, as against 1 and 4.5 in a 
girl’s. 

An interesting special phase of the study 
concerns the boys’ suits and girls’ dresses 
that form so conspicuous a part of the 
wardrobe. Counting in such substitutes 
as sun and play suits and skirts worn with 
slip-on sweaters, these accounted for over 
one-third of the cost of the boys’ clothing 
and almost one-fourth of the girls’. 

The suits worn by the boys changed 
in type with their age much more notice- 
ably than did the girls’ dresses, becoming 
decidedly more mannish after the 2- to 3- 
year level. For example, whereas the aver- 
age number of short-legged cotton suits 
in the wardrobes of these youngest boys 
was 11, it dropped to 94 for the 4- to 5- 
year group, then to 54 for the 6- to 7-year 
group, practically disappearing among the 
oldest boys. Meanwhile a corresponding 
increase appeared in the number of trou- 
sers and shirts and then in the 3-piece wool 
suits. Other types of play suits also de- 
creased from 9 to 3 per boy. These facts 


suggest a change in the size of the family 
wash. 

The proportion of boys’ suits made at 
home was only 7 per cent, a very much 
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smaller figure than that for girls’ dresses. 
The use of handed-down garments, how- 
ever, was over twice as prevalent in the 
boys’ records as in the girls’, representing 
11.6 per cent of the suits. This large pro- 
portion can probably be accounted for by 
the fact that they soon change from the 
simply made cotton suits to those of more 
durable and expensive materials and more 
elaborate workmanship. 

As regards girls’ dresses, most of the 
mothers interviewed were surprised at the 
number. The 2- and 3-year-olds averaged 
15; those of 4 and 5 years, 13; and those 
of 6 and 7, 11 dresses each. When sun 
suits, play suits, and skirts and sweaters are 
included, the corresponding figures are 20, 
16, and 16. Pleated wool skirts and slip- 
on sweaters were often worn by the oldest 
groups of girls, who liked them because they 
give variety to the wardrobe. The moth- 
ers also approved of them for winter wear 
because they are warm and save ironing. 
Among the different types of dresses found, 
cotton ones with panties to match were 
much preferred for general wear, appear- 
ing nearly twice as often as dresses with- 
out panties in the wardrobes of the oldest 
and youngest groups, and three times as 
often in those of the middle group. For 
wear on special occasions, however, the 
dresses without panties were more preva- 
lent, probably because of the difficulty of 
cleaning the more delicate fabrics. 

Dresses were by far the most numerous 
among the articles of girls’ clothing made 
in the home, many mothers making at 
least part of their daughters’ supply. In 
fact, 40 per cent of the pantie dresses and 
33 per cent of the others were homemade. 
On the other hand, only 4 per cent of the 
girls’ dresses were handed down from other 
children. 

On the basis of the facts shown by this 
study, average wardrobes were worked 
out for both boys and girls of the three age 
groups considered. The total number of 
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TABLE 2 
Content of average wardrobes for boys and girls, with costs at 1931 prices 
AGES 2 AND 3 YEARS AGES 4 AND 5 YEARS AGES 6 AND 7 YEARS 
SEX TYPE OF GARMENTS 
Number | Cost Number Cost Number Cost 
Boys | Outdoor Wear 4 | $11.57 3 $15.76 3 $16.11 
Headwear | 3 | 3.12 2 3.01 3 2.96 
Suits and Substitutes 17 29.75 20 28 .89 20 29 .42 
| Footwear 
Shoes, etc. 6 | 13.86 6 12.87 6 12.11 
Hosiery, etc. 13 4.45 12 5.67 12 4.02 
Underclothing 10 | 9.07 7 5.10 6 4.91 
Nightwear 7 8.89 3 6.55 5 8.75 
Accessories 2.12 3.91 4.21 
| Total Cost | | 82.83 81.76 | 82.49 
Girls | Outdoor Wear 3 | 16.10 | 3 26.82 | 4 23.27 
Headwear 2 | 2.48 | 3 | 5.29 | 2 2.20 
Dresses and Substi- 18 | 30.57 | IS | = 24.32 15 32.33 
tutes | 
| Footwear | 
| Shoes, etc. 4 8.46 | 6 | 12.77 | 7 | 14.39 
| Hosiery, etc. 13 5.39 | 16 4.95 15 4.88 
Underclothing 17 14.23 13 13.53 | 13 9.71 
| Nightwear 7 7.40 | 6 | 10.35 6 | 7.25 
Accessories 3.26 | | 6.75 | 4.73 
Total Cost | 87 .89 | | 104.78 | | 98.76 
garments, averaged for each section of the basis. That is, teachers enrolled in the 


wardrobe, is shown in table 2, together 
with at 1931 Perhaps it 
should be noted that bathrobes as well as 
sleeping garments are included under night- 
wear and that the most essential or nu- 
merous items under accessories are garters, 
gloves or mittens, and handkerchiefs. In 
all cases the items included correspond to 
those customary among the families included 


costs prices. 


in this study. 
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HOMEMAKERS’ CLASS DAY 
LOYETTE WEBB AND MARY WILSON 


A course in adult education for home 
economics teachers was held recently at 
Mississippi State College for Women. This 
course was worked out on the participating 


course taught and observed classes of 
women in eight rural communities within 
a few miles of the college. 

At the completion of the work with the 
women of the various communities a “‘Home- 
makers’ Class Day” was held at the col- 
lege. The women of each community, 
together with their teacher, planned some 
type of exhibit or demonstration of activi- 
ties to show the nature of the work they 
had done, and chose a laboratory in the 
home economics building in which to dis- 
play it. 

At the beginning of the day’s program 
all the women met in the main auditorium 
for a program of community singing and a 
general discussion and interpretation of con- 
sumer buying guides. A much enjoyed 
feature of this program was the skit on 
the buying of sheets which came out in the 
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January JouRNAL' and which was pre- 
sented by a group who had been studying 
homemakers’ problems in buying. 
Following the program in the audito- 
rium the audience was divided into four 
groups; each was provided with a guide to 
direct it in a tour of the laboratories where 
the various classes were represented. The 
demonstrations, exhibits, and activities on 
display included modern laundry equip- 
ment and its use; homemade sinks and other 
kitchen conveniences; making and using 
homemade wax and polish for care of fur- 
niture and floors; buying household linens 
and furnishings; removal of markings from 
sacks and use of these for luncheon cloths, 
furniture slip covers, and other household 
articles; color and line in dress; use of new 
sewing-machine attachments; small pieces 


1 Mary EvizaBetu Rust. A Bargain in Sheets. 
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of household furniture made from packing 
boxes; and the making of a family canning 
budget, with a display of canning equipment. 

As their part of the program the mothers 
and teachers of the local E.R.A. nursery 
school took care of the small children who 
came with theirmothers. The college nurs- 
ery school building was used for this. A 
definite schedule, including a simple meal, 
was planned for the children. 

The tour ended in a social hour for the 
entire group, with the local home economics 
teachers serving as hostesses. 

It was felt that the Homemakers’ Class 
Day was valuable because it afforded an 
opportunity for exchange of ideas among 
the women, created an interest in future 
homemaking classes, served as desirable 
publicity for the state program of home 
economics, and gave an opportunity to se- 
cure certain evidences of outcomes at- 
tained in the classes taught. 









































EDITORIAL 


FEDERAL HOUSING ACTIVITIES 


The newspapers have made it plain that 
the housing program of the federal govern- 
ment has not developed as rapidly and 
coherently as had been hoped. The ins 
and outs of the matter are too complicated 
and the situation is still too shifting to 
allow a short, clear summary, and the most 
that can be done here is to mention a few 
of the more significant happenings. 

It is well known that in the late summer 
federal activities ‘>. providing low-cost hous- 
ing were considerably checked, emergency 
funds previously planned for such use being 
transferred to work relief. This applied 
to the housing programs of both the P.W.A. 
and the Resettlement Administration. 

The P.W.A. has recently defined its hous- 
ing activities as follows: 


The Housing Division of the Public Works 
Administration is engaged upon a nationa] demon- 
stration program of slum clearance and low-rent 
housing. Its program consists mainly of projects 
wholly financed by the Federal Government, to be 
constructed and operated through the Division. 
It also includes seven housing developments erected 
by private limited dividend corporations, operating 
on PWA loans under Division supervision. 


The original appropriation for the federal 
housing projects was $250,000,000, and the 
Division had obtained options on sites for 
95 projects. This sum has since been re- 
duced by more than a half, and the Division 
has announced that 50 of the proposed 
projects are “indefinitely suspended.” 
Those that are to be carried through were 
thus described on October 2: 


A total of 45 Federal housing projects is being 
installed in 31 cities throughout the country and 
the Virgin Islands, with allotments totaling $120- 
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365,000 from the Works-Relief and PWA funds. 
These projects will provide more than 25,000 
modern, fireproof living units. On 23 sites they 
will replace slum dwellings with comfortable, sani- 
tary living quarters embodying certain basic stand- 
ards such as hot and cold running water, cross 
ventilation, adequate light, cooking and refrigerat- 
ing facilities. 

Twenty projects will be erected on vacant land, 
offering opportunities for residents of slum property 
to leave substandard homes. Such vacant sites 
were selected pending final determination by the 
Courts of the Federal Government’s right to con- 
demn slum-occupied land for clearance and con- 
struction of new housing. One project is to be 
built on land partly slum, the remainder vacant; 
the areas to be used in the Virgin Islands program 
are yet to be determined. 

Allotments for Federal projects include a 45 
per cent grant, the project rentals to repay the 
balance to the Government over a 60-year period 
of amortization. Rent terms will be determined by 
the final cost of the project, each development 
being technically planned to keep charges com- 
mensurate with those now being paid for substand- 
ard shelter. 


The status of these 45 projects varied 
all the way from “site under option” to 
“construction 62 per cent complete” in the 
case of the Techwood project in Atlanta. 
Construction on the seven limited dividend 
projects was either completed or nearing 
completion. 

The Resettlement Administration, of 
which Under-Secretary of Agriculture Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell is administrator and 
William W. Alexander assistant director, 
thus describes its general purposes and 
development divisions: 


The Resettlement Administration has as one 
of its major objectives the better use of the land 
and the rehabilitation of those who have been un- 
derprivileged as a result of past mistakes in land use. 

The general land problem is the result of unco- 
ordinated practices of past years during which 
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intensive farming, over-grazing and deforestation 
have seriously depleted the soil. Lumbering, min- 
ing and oil areas have been exhausted and soil 
erosion has seriously reduced inland resources. 
Destitute groups of rural and village populations 
have been left on these “dead acres” where once 
were thriving lumbering, mining and oil centers. 

A large segment of our rural population in the 
strictly farming areas is in acute need of some form 
of aid. In this group are found the share-croppers 
of the South, certain farmers of the Great Lakes 
cut-over region, some of those in the dry belt of 
the Middle West where the dust storms originate, 
and still others in a number of counties of the 
Appalachian country. 

For purposes of administration four develop- 
ment divisions have been established: Land Utili- 
zation, Rural Resettlement, Suburban Resettlement, 
and Management. In carrying out the program 
the United States has been divided into 11 different 
regions. ... 

Land Utilization Division: L. C. Gray, Director. 
Initiates, plans and executes land development 
projects involving: 1. The acquisition of rural 
lands not now devoted to the most advantageous 
use from the standpoint of general welfare; 2. Their 
development for a beneficial public use; 3. The 
provision of better economic and social opportuni- 
ties for the families now resident on such lands, 
primarily through resettlement on better lands. 
Land utilization projects include: 1. Agriculture 
demonstration areas; 2. Recreational areas (in co- 
operation with National Park Service); 3. Migra- 
tory waterfowl refugees (in cooperation with 
Biological Survey); 4. Indian land projects (in 
cooperation with Bureau of Indian Affairs). 

Rural Resettlement Division: Carl C. Taylor, 
Director. The Rural Resettlement Division is 
continuing the rehabilitation of 233,000 farm 
families taken from direct relief, inherited from 
F.E.R.A., and extending the program to other 
families in like circumstances. It is also initiating 
a long-time program for farm families who are 
unable to obtain, through other agencies, the aid 
needed to establish themselves on the land in 
independence and security. 

Suburban Resettlement Division: John S. Lansill, 
Director. Initiates, plans and recommends for 
approval projects for modern low-cost housing 
communities in suburban areas adjacent to in- 
dustrial centers. This division now is engaged 
in two tasks: 1. Studying and planning low-cost 
housing projects; 2. Constructing projects already 
under way which have been transferred to the 
Resettlement Administration. 

Management Division: Eugene Agger, Director. 
Cooperates with other divisions in planning and 
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development of community projects and selecting 
the occupants of community projects. Trains 
personnel to manage completed projects. Super- 
vises or manages and maintains community projects 
after development. Makes financial arrangements 
with project occupants. 


Besides these two administrations ac- 
tually engaged in housing construction 
there are various other federal agencies 
concerned with financing or other aspects of 
the housing problem. The desirability of 
having them brought into closer relations 
one with the other has long been apparent. 
In September it was announced that a 
central committee had been set up by the 
President for this purpose. The chairman 
is Mr. Frederic A. Delano, also chairman of 
the National Resources Board, and the 
vice-chairman is Mr. Peter Grimm, form- 
erly president of the New York Real 
Estate Board, who was this summer ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


« 


JOINT NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
HOUSING 


Machinery is also being established to 
develop mutually helpful relations between 
private organizations interested in housing 
and the housing agencies of the federal 
government. An important step in this 
direction was the calling of a Joint National 
Conference on Housing in Washington, D. 
C., October 16, 17, and 18. Its origin and 
purpose were thus defined on the program. 


This Conference is an outgrowth of two meetings 
called in Washington last spring by Mr. Frederic A 
Delano [acting in the capacity of president of the 
American Civic Association] to discuss means of 
effecting better cooperation among public and 
private housing agencies. It was decided that a 
conference of private agencies would be a first 
step towards achieving such an objective. The 
Committees largely responsible for the program 
hope that it will enable attendants at the Con- 
ference to evaluate better the Federal Government’s 
housing work and establish a base upon which 
there may be developed informed public opinion in 
support of a sound comprehensive housing program. 
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Arrangements were in charge of a small 
committee on which Miss Helen W. At- 
water represented the American Home 
Economics Association. Organizations 
known to be interested in housing were 
invited to send delegates; the federal 
agencies also sent representatives; and the 
total number registered was about 250. 
The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation selected as its delegates the mem- 
bers on its special committee on housing 
and home economics, and five or six were 
present, exclusive of those who are also in 
the employ of the federal agencies. 

The subjects for the six general sessions 
were: “Slum Reclamation,” “Planning for 
the Location of Low Cost Projects,” ‘Site 
Planning and Types of Dwelling Units,” 
“Acquisition of Property,” “Financing of 
Low-Rent Housing and Slum Reclamation,” 
“The Service of the Federal Government to 
Home Owners and Tenants.” It had been 
expected to devote one session to manage- 
ment, but the change in federal policy had 
so disrupted and delayed the plans of the 
P.W.A. and the Resettlement Administra- 
tion that it seemed hopelessly premature to 
discuss the subject. However, an informal 
breakfast meeting brought more than sixty 
together for whatever consideration of 
management circumstances would allow, 
and a smaller group met later for a more 
intimate talk. Colonel Black, head of the 
Housing Division of the P.W.A., was on 
hand with several members of his staff; and 
those who had the chance to talk informally 
with them were impressed with the social 
understanding and practical common sense 
of their ideas. Miss Helen Parrish of the 
Octavia Hill Buildings in Philadelphia and 
Mr. Abraham Goldfeld of the Lavanburgh 
Homes, New York, brought to the dis- 
cussion a wealth of practical experience. 

The conference went on record as wish- 
ing that a similar meeting might be called 
next year and also that simple machinery 
be set up by which private organizations in 
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the various parts of the housing field might 
be registered with government agencies 
having similar interest, for correspondence 
and consultation as occasion may arise. 


¢ 
HOUSING NOTES 


The following housing items seem worth 
brief mention, though they are too miscel- 
laneous to be brought under any definite 
heading. 

The opening of the school for training 
housing managers which was originally 
planned for last spring was several times 
postponed because of the change in the 
organization and requirements of the fed- 
eral housing agencies, but was finally set 
for November 15 in Washington. As this 
is written no announcements have been 
made as to content of courses or personnel 
of faculty or students, but it is generally 
understood that it is to serve both P.W.A. 
and Resettlement Administration needs. 
Professor Donald Slesinger of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago came to Washington 
early in the autumn to help bring the 
program into final shape. 

Among friends of better housing for low- 
income groups the conviction seems to be 
spreading that some permanent federal 
legislation must be passed to assure this. 
It is too early to say exactly what form 
this should take, but it is not too early 
for individuals and groups to inform them- 
selves on the general subject if they wish 
to be ready for action that may be needed 
soon after Congress assembles. Good 
sources of current information are: Public 
Housing Progress, the bulletin of the Na- 
tional Public Housing Conference, 112 
East 19th Street, New York City; the 
material sent to members of the National 
Association of Housing Officials, 850 East 
58th Street, Chicago; and Housing Study 
Bulletin, a technical review published 
serially by the Housing Study Guild, 8 West 
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40th Street, New York City, at 20 cents a 
copy. Recent Trends in American Housing 
by Edith Elmer Wood (Macmillan, 1931) 
and Modern Housing by Catherine Bauer 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1934) are standard 
books on the general subject, and the ones 
by Henry Wright and Frank Watson noted 
on page 668 also furnish good background 
material. 

A very timely publication is Services of 
the Federal Government to Home Owners 
and Tenants, a 32-page bulletin issued for 
free distribution by the U. S. Information 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

Other recent pamphlets are: 


A Housing Program for the United States. A 
report prepared for the National Association of 
Housing Officials. Public Administration Serv- 
ice No. 48. Chicago: Public Administration 
Service, 1935, 42 pp., 50 cents. 

The full report on which was based the shorter 
pamphlet Summary of a Housing Program for the 
United States, widely circulated in 1934 by the 
National Association of Housing Officials. 


Housing Management—lIts History and Relation to 
Present Day Housing Problems. By Beatrice 
Greenfield Rosahn. 309 East 34th Street, New 
York City: The National Municipal League, 
1935, 32 pp., 25 cents. 

A résumé of theory and experience to date, with 
many references and a bibliography. 


Report of the State Board of Housing. State of New 
York. Legislative Document (1935) No. 41, 
72 pp. 

Projects in Knickerbocker Village, Hillside, and 
Boulevard Gardens in New York City, and the 
work of newly created municipal housing authorities 
in New York City, Schenectady, Buffalo, and Lack- 
awanna are here described and illustrated. 


¢ 
TEXTILE TESTS AND STANDARDS 


Several recent happenings indicate prog- 
ress toward giving consumers more reliable 
information about some of the textiles 
they buy for personal and household use. 

The latest was the home economics 
symposium that occupied a session of the 
annual meeting of Committee D-13 of the 
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American Society for Testing Materials in 
New York City on October 17. Everyone 
connected with textile technology knows 
Committee D-13 as the section of the 
Society which works on methods of testing 
textiles, whether in yarn or fabric. Here- 
tofore it has devoted its attention almost 
wholly to the problems of manufacturers 
and large industrial users, and although it 
has welcomed to membership a few home 
economists who also know textile chemistry 
or physics, it has not evinced much con- 
cern over the problems they face as repre- 
sentatives of ultimate consumers. For it 
to give a whole afternoon to such questions 
marks a most encouraging change. Invi- 
tations to the meeting were sent to a long 
list of home economists who specialize in 
textiles, and authors of three of the five 
invited papers were home economics mem- 
bers of the Society. Pauline Beery Mack 
sent a summary of her recent studies on 
the aging of weighted and unweighted silks, 
and the quality and extent of her work 
were a surprise to most of her hearers. 
Ethelwyn Dodson, who is on leave from 
the California extension service and tem- 
porarily with the United States Testing 
Company as a fellow in dress fabrics and 
dress construction, was joint author with 
Dorothy Saville of a paper on ‘“‘Service- 
ability Tests on Fall and Winter Dress 
Fabrics.” Ruth O’Brien took for her sub- 
ject “More Work for D-13—Standard Test 
Methods Needed for Consumer Fabrics.” 
She reviewed the need for and difficulties 
of these much-needed tests and set forth 
their neglected status with vigorous but 
amusing frankness. She said in closing: 


To summarize, I would suggest that the job 
for Committee D-13 in this consumer movement 
is to (1) determine what properties of the various 
types of fabrics are of first importance in con- 
sumer use; (2) develop machines and methods of 
testing these properties; (3) establish minimum 
quality specifications for any classes or grades 
which can be set up within these groups to ad- 
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vantage; (4) establish a practical and scientifically 
sound nomenclature for fabrics, which will eliminate 
the chaos now existing. Have I suggested enough 
of a job? 


The Committee evidently felt it was at 
least enough to start with and immediately 
discussed the possibility of appointing 
several subcommittees to tackle it and of 
asking textile specialists from the home 
economics field to join the Society and 
serve on these committees. Arrangements 
are under way for publishing a report of 
the meeting. The address of the Society 
is 260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 

Another significant development is the 
work to establish a Commercial Standard 
for testing dress fabrics under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Bureau of Standards. 
A standard of this sort would include pro- 
cedures for testing such factors as breaking 
strength, shrinkage, various kinds of color 
fastness, resistance to dry cleaning and laun- 
dering, and yarn slippage and isan extremely 
important step toward providing accurate in- 
formationfortheconsumer. Ithasanadded 
interest because it is the first Commercial 
Standard proposed for a method of testing 
and reporting products rather than for the 
products themselves. The standard was 
originally submitted jointly by the Better 
Fabrics Testing Bureau, Hatch and Reut- 
linger, and the United States Testing 
Company and was discussed at a con- 
ference at the National Bureau of Standards 
on June 22. It has since been sent to the 
interested parties for formal approval, and 
the announcement of its establishment is 
likely to be made by the Bureau at any 
time. 

How to designate shrinkage in woven 
cotton yard goods has been under con- 
sideration by the industry for over two 
years. A proposed standard for specifi- 
cations for designating it was submitted to 
the American Standards Association in 
November 1933; this has undergone review 
by the technical committees of the latter, 
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and its adoption as an American Standard 
isexpected soon. Further information may 
be obtained from the American Standards 
Association, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York City. 


¢ 


CHILD LABOR 


Legislation to prevent child labor has 
for years been part of the legislative pro- 
gram of the American Home Economics 
Association, whether through state ratifi- 
cation of the amendment to the federal 
Constitution or through state laws. The 
need for such effort is more than ever ur- 
gent this year because the protection 
afforded for almost two years under N.R.A. 
codes came to an abrupt end when the 
Supreme Court rendered its famous deci- 
sion last May. 

For many years the National Child 
Labor Committee has designated the last 
week-end in January as Child Labor Day, 
and because of the urgency of the situation 
the celebration on January 25, 26, 27, 
1936, will be particularly significant. A 
recent release from the Committee shows 
how rapidly child labor is reappearing and 
why nation-wide control is necessary. 


Extreme cases of exploitation have already been 
reported: children 12 and 13 years of age working in 
silk mills in Paterson, New Jersey; a 13-year-old boy 
working 11 hours a day and 7 days a week ata 
barbecue stand in Houston, Texas; a 12-year-old 
boy in Flint, Michigan, who broke his leg trying 
to jump onto the truck of the huckster who hired 
him and three other boys (one of them only 11 years 
of age) as helpers. Usually such cases become 
known only where the employer is actually prose- 
cuted. 

Less dramatic but equally significant are the 
reports of work permits issued to children under 16 
which have come in from a number of state labor 
and education departments indicating a sudden 
increase in child employment during the second 
half of 1935. 

Seven states now have laws prohibiting the 
use of children under 16 in manufacturing, at least 
during school hours, and it is to be hoped that others 
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may be added to this list during 1936. But that 
the states where children most need such protection 
will take this step of their own volition is a faint 
hope indeed. It is to nation-wide regulation of 
child labor that we must look for a permanent 
remedy. This is attainable as soon as twelve more 
states ratify the pending Child Labor Amendment 
giving Congress the power to enact a federal child 
labor law. Twenty-four states have already rati- 
fied; eight others hold regular legislative sessions in 
1936 at which favorable action may be taken. 
There is no time to be lost; without the amendment, 
changing industrial conditions may at any time 
enlarge the thin stream of child laborers already 
returning to industry, into an engulfing flood. 
Suggestions for the observance of Child Labor 
Day may be secured from the National Child Labor 
Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


“> 
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THE CHRISTMAS SEALS 


On Thanksgiving Day the new Christ- 
mas seals make their appearance, remind- 
ing us of the war against tuberculosis 
that has been waged for more than twenty- 
five years by the National Tuberculosis 
Association and its 2,000 local units. In 
the past the JourNAL has gladly helped 
the good cause by carrying a short article 
in the December issue. This year we are 
varying the procedure but not the purpose 
by quoting here from a statement from 
the National Tuberculosis Association. 


Although progress has been made in the fight, 
tuberculosis is still the greatest cause of death in 
this country between the ages of 15 and 45. 

The annual toll is approximately 70,000 men, 
women, and children—more than twice as many 
persons as are killed in auto accidents. 

One and one-half times as many young women 
as young men between the ages of 15 and 24 are 
victims. 

It causes an annual economic loss to the nation 
of nearly one billion dollars. 

The work financed by Christmas Seal funds is 
varied, but it is all directed toward the discovery of 
unknown cases of tuberculosis, securing treatment 
for them, and educating the public in basic facts 
about the disease so they will know how to protect 
themselves from it. Education of the public is the 
fundamental purpose of the organization. The 
National Tuberculosis Association declares that if 
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modern knowledge about the disease were properly 
applied by the public, tuberculosis could be wiped 
out almost overnight; all present deaths from the 
disease are totally unnecessary. Educational work 
is therefore unceasing and includes the distribution 
of literature and posters, lectures, radio broadcast- 
ing, the showing of motion pictures and lantern 
slides, exhibits, and other devices. 

Nursing service is frequently the major activity. 
Many associations conduct clinics at which tubercu- 
lin tests for children and chest examinations for 
adults are given. Tuberculin testing of children, 
which reveals whether tubercle bacilli are within the 
body regardless of whether active disease has 
developed, has assumed new importance in recent 
years. X-rays are given when the physical ex- 
amination or tuberculin tests indicate the possible 
presence of active disease. Rehabilitation work— 
assisting the tuberculous patient to discover his 
most productive activity and to secure adequate 
training in this field—is being given greater empha- 
sis as a result of recent studies. Some associations 
maintain a preventorium. These are essentially 
hospitals which care for children who do not actually 
have tuberculosis, but who are in danger of develop- 
ing it either because they are physically under par 
or because they live in a home in which one of the 
members has active tuberculosis. 

At the preventorium they are built up physically 
with good food, plenty of rest, and supervised 
activity that permits adequate exercise but prohibits 
overexertion. 

All services are of course provided free. The 
varied program of work and the number of persons 
assisted by the tuberculosis associations during the 
year are a remarkable demonstration of the power 
of the penny, for it is all made possible by the sale 
of Christmas Seals for a penny each during the few 
weeks between Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. 


¢ 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


American home economists feel a natural 
interest in the International Federation of 
Home Economics as the only international 
organization in their field, and many would 
like to belong to it and profit by the infor- 
mation it brings together in the Bulletin 
sent regularly to members. If they do not 


join, this is often more because sending 
dues to the Swiss office is an unfamiliar 
and bothersome procedure than because 10 
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Swiss francs (about $3.30 at present ex- 
change) is an impossibly large sum. To 
make their joining easier, the secretary of 
the international committee of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association has for 
several years offered personally to transmit 
the dues for anyone who prefers to send 
the money to her in an ordinary check. 
This year it should be for $3.45 to cover 
the 10 Swiss francs and the cost of trans- 
mittal and postage. It should be made 
out in favor of Helen W. Atwater and sent 
to her at 620 Mills Building, Washington, 
D. C. Along with it should come the 
exact address at which the sender wishes 
to receive the Bulletin. 

Editorials on the International Federa- 
tion of Home Economics appeared in Jan- 
uary and December 1934 and in November 
1931. 


fed 
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OCCUPATIONS OF HOME 
ECONOMISTS 


Although it is often decidedly dangerous 
to assume that what is true of one institu- 
tion or section of the country is true else- 
where, figures gathered in two state colleges 
about the present occupations of graduates 
who majored in home economics seem 
worth quoting here. 

The University of Georgia has recently 
assembled information about the present 


occupation of its graduates from 1919 to 
1934. This shows that high school teach- 
ing occupied 35 per cent; homemaking, 27 
per cent; extension work, including super- 
visors, specialists, and county home dem- 
onstration agents, 12 per cent; institution 
management, including hospital and college 
dietitians, restaurant, tearoom, and hotel 
managers, 7 per cent; state emergency 
relief work, 6 per cent; home service work 
for utility companies, 5 per cent; college 
teaching and administration, 3 per cent; 
unclassified, 5 per cent. 

At North Dakota Agricultural College 
Dean Alba Bales has recently collected 
similar data from about 300 graduates. Of 
these, 141 are married. Only one divorce 
was recorded. The average number of 
children to a couple is 1.5—not so low an 
average when we take into account how 
recently some of the women were married. 
The largest family reported had nine 
children. 

The 300 women have entered 54 types 
of occupations, of which the most numerous 
are in the teaching field, with hospital 
dietetics next. In the long list of other 
positions we find tearoom managers; state 
supervisors; laboratory technicians; home 
demonstration agents; managers of gift 
shops; deans of home economics; social 
workers; state recreational directors; food 
experts in the commercial field; Camp 
Fire executives. 
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THE VITAMIN A AND D CONTENT OF CANNED SALMON 
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WHE vitamin A and vitamin D 
BY content of both the body oil 
S and the liver oil of salmon have 
ax been rather extensively inves- 
tigated in the search for medicinal products 
richer in these vitamins than cod-liver oil. 
To date, however, little information has 
been forthcoming on the vitamin content of 
the flesh of salmon. The work of Tolle 
and Nelson (1) was done with the oil ex- 
pressed from commercially canned salmon 
rather than on the fish as it was taken from 
the can. Salmon is rich in minerals, and 
nutritionists have assumed that it probably 
contained vitamin A and vitamin D. 
Canned salmon, being a relatively in- 
expensive source of excellent protein, 
would have an even more important place 
in the diet if it were shown to be a good 
source of vitamins. The study reported 
here was designed to furnish some informa- 
tion on the vitamin A and vitamin D con- 
tent of canned salmon. 

Material. Two to four brands each 
of four varieties of commercial canned 
salmon—chum, pink, red, and Chinook— 
were selected for study. The two brands 
of chum, four of pink, and two of red were 
from the Alaskan canneries. Two of the 
three brands of Chinook were from the 
spring catch of Columbia River salmon, 
but no description of the third brand was 
given. The four brands of pink salmon 
and one of the red were labeled “‘vacuum 
packed.” Chum is ordinarily the least ex- 
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crease in price in the order named. Pink 
has, perhaps, the largest sale of the group. 
Of these four kinds all are ordinarily canned 
in pound containers except Chinook, the 
most expensive of the group, which is 
most often sold in the half-pound size. 
These varieties were chosen because they 
may be purchased in most retail grocery 
stores. Sock-eye was not tested because it 
is not generally available. The eleven 
brands used were those sold in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., retail stores. In order to 
have samples from a number of different 
case lots the material for testing was ob- 
tained as needed during the 9 months when 
the tests were being made. Usually not 
more than three or four cans were pur- 
chased at a time. No information was 
available as to the time the cans had been 
stored since packing. 

The salmon was prepared for the feeding 
tests in a manner similar to that used in 
preparing it for home consumption. Most 
of the liquor was removed by putting the 
contents of the can into a strainer and al- 
lowing it to drain. Then particles of skin 
and bones were removed and the remaining 
solids were thoroughly mixed and placed in 
small porcelain jars with tightly fitting 
covers. These were stored in the freezing 
compartment of a refrigerator except for 
the short time each day when the portions 
for the animals were weighed. For a 
number of cans of each brand a record was 
kept of the weight of liquor drained off. 
The pink salmon contained slightly more 
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liquid per can in proportion to flesh than 
the other varieties. 

Vitamin A tests. Vitamin A tests were 
made on two brands of each variety of 
salmon according to the technic ordinarily 
used in this laboratory. The vitamin-A- 
free diet was a slightly modified form of 
that used by Sherman and Munsell (2) 
and consisted of vitamin-A-free casein, 18 
per cent; irradiated yeast, 5 per cent; un- 
treated yeast, 5 per cent; Osborne and 
Mendel salt mixture, 4 per cent; sodium 
chloride, 1 per cent; hydrogenated vege- 
table fat, 10 per cent; and starch, 57 per 
cent. 

The young rats were derived from a 
colony maintained on a diet containing a 
low but uniform amount of vitamin A. 
They were weaned at 21 days of age. The 
general plan was to put a litter on the 
vitamin-A-free diet when the average 
weight of the rats was approximately 33 
gm. Cessation of growth and fairly uni- 
form symptoms of ophthalmia appeared in 
such animals after about 44 weeks on the 
diet and when their weight was still under 
100 gm. If the average weight of a litter 
at weaning was less than 33 gm. the litter 
was kept on the stock diet until the de- 
sired weight was reached. Litters of ani- 
mals averaging more than 33 gm. were not 
used because they tend to weigh more than 
100 gm. when their vitamin store is de- 
pleted, which is too high for satisfactory 
results. 

All of the tests were made in comparison 
with a sample of cod-liver oil that had been 
carefully assayed and found to contain 
1,000 International units per gram. The 
feeding period was of 5 weeks’ duration. 
In all cases each kind of salmon was fed 
on at least three different levels. Except 
in a very few instances no more than one 
rat from a litter was included in the group 
on any one level. One rat from each litter 
was included in the control group, which 
received 1 unit of vitamin A (1 mg. of the 
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cod-liver oil). Because several other vi- 
tamin A assays were being made at this 
time and the number of young animals 
available was limited, it was not possible 
to include more than one animal from each 
litter in this control group. As a result, 
although every animal fed salmon was 
paired with a litter mate in the control 
group, the two in a pair were not always of 
the same sex. 

Data for each group of animals on the 
different varieties and brands of salmon 
that gave an average gain in weight ap- 
proximating most closely that of the cor- 
responding control group are given in table 
1 (page 660), with the vitamin A values 
derived from them. Average gains in 
weight of the males and females are given 
separately because some of the groups 
of control animals were rather heavily 
weighted with rats of one sex. In several 
instances where the salmon was low in 
vitamin A the portions fed did not give 
gains even approximating that of the cod- 
liver oil group. In these cases it is not 
possible to get an exact unit value for the 
salmon, but estimates have been made. 
Chinook assayed the highest, the two 
brands showing values of 4 and 8 Inter- 
national units per gram. The brand giv- 
ing the highest value—8 units—was red in 
color, more like the red salmon, while the 
other brand was deep pink. One of the 
two brands of red gave a value of 4 units 
and the other a value of about 2.5 units 
per gram. The two brands of pink both 
gave values of 1 unit. Both brands of 
chum assayed less than 0.5 unit; one was 
estimated to be about 0.3, the other 0.25. 

Vitamin D tests. Vitamin D tests were 
made on two brands of chum, four of pink, 
one of red, and three of Chinook, by the 
usual line-test technic. The method of 
handling the animals, allotting test por- 
tions, and interpreting results has been dis- 
cussed in detail elsewhere (3). The Inter- 
national standard viosterol solution, which 
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, pink, red, and Chinook salmon 








RESULTS WITH THE GROUPS OF RATS FED 
SALMON, SHOWING AVERAGE GAINS IN WEIGHT 
APPROXIMATING MOST CLOSELY THOSE OF THE 
CORRESPONDING CONTROL GROUPS FED 1 UNIT 





RESULTS WITH CONTROL GROUPS OF 
RATS FED 1 UNIT OF VITAMIN A 
(1 MG. COD-LIVER OIL) 








OF VITAMIN A (1 MG. COD-LIVER OIL) 
DESCRIPTION ” — ae ee ireemna UNITS OF VITAMIN A 
OF SALMON Quantity Number Number PER GRAM OF SALMON 
of salmon| Total of rats i ae Total of rats alee ial 
| fed per | number | surviving Average gle number | surviving page ah gery 
| rat6 | ofrats | 5-week in weigat o of rats 5-week in weight of | 
times per) in group test | Sewer in group test Sarwevers 
wee period period 
grams M F M F M PF M F M Fi M F International units 
Chum 
Brand A.....| 2.0 5 5/4 3/21.3 8.3}4 5|4 4) 51.5 33.0) Considerably less 
than 0.5; esti- 
| mated 0.3 
MG Bieccst ae 1S «6S CD 1.0 16.556 3);6 2! 32.5 16.5) Considerably less 
than 0.5;  esti- 
mated 0.25 
Pink 
Brand C... 1.0 6 Te 3 | 22.8 40 9 2;9 2; 28.9 18.0 1.0 
Brand D... 1.0 7 716 7122.3 26.31}5 7|5 6{25.0 19.2 1.0 
Red 
BrandG....|} 0.25 |5 6/,5 4/ 27.8 10.0|7 2/7 11] 37.9 11.0) 4.0 
0.25 ;5 5/4 3/ 13.8 19.3}4 5]4 3) 39.8 29.3) Less than 4.0 
Brand H.. .< > “ed eee wee . » « " 
1} 0.50 )}5 5/)/5 5| 49.2 35.663 6)3 4) 34.7 33.0, More than 2.0 
Estimated value 
| from 2 groups 
_ 
Chinook | 
BrandI.....| 0.25 |4 5 5 | 43.8 37.556 1/6 1} 37.8 16.0) More than 4.9 
Brand J S.isis 61S €13.2 DBI Zit tikes BS 8.0 
had been on hand for some time, was closest to that of the corresponding control 


checked against newly acquired reference 
cod-liver oil and found to have retained 
its original potency. Although salmon has 
a very high phosphorus content, no adjust- 
ment of the calcium and phosphorus con- 
tent of the rachitic diet was considered 
necessary since very small portions of 


salmon were fed. The data concerning the 


tests are given in table 2. 

One-tenth of a gram daily was the largest 
amount found necessary to induce healing 
approximating that shown by the control 
animals on 0.2 unit of the International 
standard vitamin D. Only data for those 
animals that showed degrees of calcification 


group are included, although in most cases 
a number of different levels of salmon were 
fed. The red salmon gave the highest 
value—8 International units per gram. 
The three brands of pink were next, with 
values of 7.1, 7.6, and 6.2. The fourth 
brand of pink gave a low value of 4.0. The 
three brands of Chinook showed values of 
3.9, 2.6, and 2.1. One brand of chum con- 
tained 2.6 units per gram and the other 1.9. 

Discussion. The results of these assays 
indicate that considerable variation exists 
in the vitamin A content of different vari- 
eties of salmon. Chum was found to be 
the least potent in vitamin A while pink, 
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APPROXIMATING 


DESCRIPTION OF SALMON 





Quantity of 


4 otal numbe 
salmon fed Total number 











meee tines Sap 
grams 
Chum 
Brand A..... 0.1 14 
| ree 0.1 15 
Pink 
Brand C 0.025 14 
Brand D 0.05 13 
Brand E.. 0.025 14 
Brand F 0.05 13 
Red 
Brand G... 0.025 13 
Chinook 
Brand I 0.1 15 
Brand J.. 0.1 14 
Brand K 0.05 14 


* See REFERENCES, citation 4. 
red, and Chinook increased in value in the 
order named. 

Chum and Chinook varieties have less 
vitamin D than either pink or red. The 
numbers of animals used in the vitamin D 
tests (14 pairs) were sufficiently great to 
make it likely that these differences in 
potency between varieties are real. Cow- 
ard and Key (5) have shown that when 16 
pairs of animals are used for a comparison 
of the vitamin D content of two substances 
by the line test, the results will lie within 
37 per cent below to 56 per cent above the 
true relation 21 With 
10 pairs of animals the figures come within 
45 per cent below to 77 per cent above 21 
out of 22 times. 

The rank of the different varieties as re- 
gards vitamin D potency parallels that 
found for vitamin A with the exception of 


out of 22 times. 
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TABLE 2 
Vitamin D content of canned chum, pink, red, and Chinook salmon 
RESULTS WITH THE GROUPS OF RATS ON ae ' 
SALMON, SHOWING AVERAGE GAINS IN WEIGHT pana pcan Dg he: yen 
MOST CLOSELY THOSE OF THE DONT BMATIONAL, STANDARD 
CORRESPONDING CONTROL GROUPS FED 0.2 UNIT ‘ . VITAMIN I — | UNITS OF 
INTERNATIONAL STANDARD VITAMIN D — VITAMIN D 
a oes aiid — PER GRAM OF 
Average of Average of ae 


Total number 








degrees of . ante 7 degrees of 
calcification pgp ings calcification 
Dyer’s scale)* group (Dyer’s scale)* 
ix : : " Ietwaatiendd 
units 
| 
4.0 14 3.4 2.6 
3.3 15 36 | 1.9 
3.2 14 34 | 7.6 
4.2 13 2.3 6.2 
2.9 14 3.0 7.1 
3.2 13 3.2 4.0 
2.9 13 2.9 8.0 
3.2 15 3.1 : 
4.0 14 3.4 2.6 
ee 14 3.4 3.9 


the Chinook salmon. This variety, which 
was superior to all the others in vitamin A 
content, was found to be lower in vitamin 
D than either the pink or the red. 
Summary. commercial brands 
each of canned chum, pink, red, and 
Chinook salmon were tested for vitamin A. 
Chum salmon was found to contain the 
least amount of vitamin A, one brand as- 
saying about 0.30 and the other 0.25 Inter- 
national unit per gram. The two brands 
of pink each had about 1 unit, the two 
brands of red 2.5 and 4, and the Chinook 
4 and 8 International units per gram. 
The same four varieties of commercially 
canned salmon were tested for vitamin D. 
Ten different brands were used. The two 
brands of chum, assaying 1.9 and 2.6 
International units of vitamin D per gram, 
were about equal in potency to two of the 


Two 
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three brands. of Chinook showing values of 
2.6 and 2.1, but lower than the third that 
gave a value of 3.9. The four brands of 
pink salmon contained 7.1, 7.6, 6.2, and 
4.0 units of vitamin D per gram and the 
one brand of red salmon 8.0 units. 
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PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


Canned salmon is a relatively inexpensive source of excellent protein. 
varieties of salmon are rich in vitamin A and that all varieties contain considerable vitamin D 
gives added significance to the place of this food in the diet, especially the low-cost diet. 


The fact that certain 
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THE VITAMIN B AND G CONTENT OF ARIZONA-GROWN 
GRAPEFRUIT AND BROCCOLI 


GLADYS HARTLEY ROEHM 


University of Arizona 


PHOTH grapefruit and _ broccoli 
are becoming more and more 
popular as additions to the 
daily American dietary. Both 
are of special interest in Arizona, where 
grapefruit is produced in large quantities 
and where broccoli, though receiving much 
less extensive cultivation, is easily grown 
in the irrigated sections of the state. The 
high vitamin C content of the citrus fruits 
has rather obscured the possibility of them 
as a source of the other vitamins. Within 
the last few years broccoli has found its 
way to the American table, and with the 
increase in consumption of this vegetable 
its nutritive contribution to the diet be- 
comes important. The study here re- 
ported was accordingly undertaken to test 
the value of the two products as sources of 





vitamins B and G. 

Tests made with grapefruit included the 
fresh pulp, the fresh peel, and the peel 
boiled as for candying. Fruits of the early 
Marsh variety grown on the University 
farm at Yuma, Arizona, were obtained 
through the courtesy of the horticultural 
department of the University. The peel 
was removed from the fruit by hand, 
weighed, and divided into equal portions, 
one for use fresh and the other for boiling. 
The latter was boiled for one-half hour in 
fresh water (100 gm. of peel to 500 cc. of 
water); then the water was discarded. 
This process was repeated twice. The 
thrice-cooked peel was then allowed to 
drain for one-half hour on absorbent paper. 
The pulp and the fresh and the boiled peel 
were all placed in the freezing unit of the 
electric refrigerator until needed for the 


test. Fresh samples were prepared once a 


week. The weight of the boiled peel to be 
used for a feeding was based on the weight 
of the fresh peel. 

The broccoli (Italian variety) used in 
this experiment was grown in Arizona and 
purchased on the open market. The 
flower or bud was tested separately from 
the leaves. Care was taken not to include 
more than one-fourth to one-half of an 
inch of the stem in the flower sample. Ex- 
tremely large or leathery leaves were 
discarded and only those which were con- 
sidered edible were included. 

While this research was in progress the 
publication by Munsell and Kifer (1) on 
the vitamins B and G in raw and cooked 
broccoli appeared. Since their determi- 
nations were made on a carefully selected 
sample of the whole plant (leaf, flower, 
and stem) and ours on the leaf and the 
flower separately, we felt that information 
which our work should yield regarding the 
distribution of these vitamins in the flower 
and in the leaf was sufficiently important 
to justify continuing it. 

The Sherman-Chase (2) method was 
used for the determination of vitamin B. 
The Sherman-Bourquin (3) method for the 
determination of vitamin G was followed 
with only a slight modification in the 
method of preparing the wheat extract used 
as a source of vitamin B in the vitamin-G- 
deficient diet. To prepare this, 600 gm. 
of wheat were mixed with 1500 cc. of 80 
per cent (by weight) alcohol, allowance 
being made for 8 per cent moisture in the 
wheat. This mixture was automatically 
stirred for 2 hours and then filtered; the 
filtrate was reduced to two-thirds of its 
original volume under reduced pressure 
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Cart 1. Growta CuRVES OF ANIMALS RECEIVING GRAPEFRUIT OR BROCCOLI AS SOLE SOURCES OF 
VITAMIN B 


(20 to 30 mm.) and subsequently dried on 

225 gm. of starch. This mixture was then 
incorporated into 1,000 gm. of the basal 
diet. In the experience of the author (4) 
and of others (5, 6) this wheat extract 
serves as a convenient and satisfactory 
source of vitamin B in such experimental 
diets. 

The animals used in this experiment were 
reared by mothers receiving a diet com- 
posed of two-thirds whole wheat, one-third 
whole-milk powder, with sodium chloride 
equal in weight to 1 per cent of the weight 
of the wheat and commercial meat scraps 
equal to 10 per cent of the total mixture. 

, When the young animals were 28 to 29 
days of age and of a uniform weight they 
were placed on the basal diet. It usually 


required 16 to 21 days to effect a depletion 
of their body stores of either vitamin B or 
After depletion, the animals 


vitamin G. 





were placed in individual cages with raised 
bottoms and given distilled water, the 
basal diet, and on every other day, Sundays 
excluded, a weighed amount of the food to 
One rat from each litter was 
Tabulations 


be tested. 
used as a negative control. 
from the data were made on the basis of 
the daily food intake. 

The results of this experiment are shown 
in the accompanying charts and table. In 
estimating the number of units of vitamin 
B or of vitamin G in the food under investi- 
gation, interpolation of the growth curves 
was made when the amount of food fed did 
not produce the expected “unit growth,” 
that is, the rate of gain of 3 gm. per week 
over an 8-week experimental period. The 
amount of food required to produce this 
unit growth was considered as equivalent 
to one unit of the vitamin in question. 

The control animals receiving the vita- 
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min-B-deficient diet lost weight rapidly and 
Those on 


showed an 


died at the end of 16 to 20 days. 
the vitamin-G-deficient diet 
average gain in weight of only 2 gm. at the 


end of the 8-week experimental period. 


Units of vitamin B and vitamin G in grapefruit and 


broccoli 
UNITS OF UNITS OF 
FOOD VITAMIN G VITAMIN B 
PER GRAM PER GRAM 
Grapefruit 
pulp.. 0.4 0.16 
peel, fresh 1.0 0.28 
peel, boiled 0.5 
Broccoli 
flower. . 4.0 0.66 
leaf 3.0 0.50 


Unit growth was obtained in rats on the 
diet 
7 gm. of grapefruit pulp or about 3.5 gm. 
The boiled peel could not 


vitamin-B-deficient with either 6 to 


of fresh peel. 
be fed in quantities large enough to prevent 


loss of weight and polyneuritis in the ani- 
mals (chart 1). It required 2.5 gm. of 
grapefruit pulp, 2 gm. of boiled peel, or 
approximately 1 gm. of fresh peel to pro- 
duce unit growth in the rats receiving the 
vitamin-G-deficient diet (chart 2). 

These figures indicate that as a source 
of vitamin B grapefruit pulp contributes 
very little to the diet (0.16 units per gram) 
and is equivalent to fresh milk in vitamin 
The raw 
peel contributes 2.5 times more vitamin G 
than the pulp. The peel prepared for 
candying (boiled peel) but without the ad- 
dition of the sugar and sirup shows a 50 
Even with this 


G potency (0.4 units per gram). 


per cent loss of vitamin G. 
loss it is still a slightly better source of 
vitamin G than the pulp. 

It required 1.5 gm. of broccoli flower or 
between 1.5 and 2 gm. of broccoli leaf to 
furnish one unit of vitamin B (chart 1); and 
0.25 gm. of broccoli flower or between 0.3 
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and 0.4 gm. of broccoli leaf to furnish one 
unit of vitamin G (chart 2). When Mun- 
sell and Kifer (1) fed a combination of the 
leaf, flower, and stem it required 3 gm. to 
furnish one unit of vitamin B and a little 
over 2 gm. to furnish one unit of vitamin 
G. From this it appears that the inclusion 
of the stem in a sample greatly decreases 
the vitamin potency of the vegetable and 
that the stem apparently contains little if 
any vitamin B or vitamin G. 

The values reported by us give the broc- 
coli leaf and flower a very prominent place 
as excellent sources of vitamin G. Each 
contains 3 to 4 units per gram of vitamin 
G or, stated in comparative terms, about 
8 times more vitamin G than fresh milk, 
3 times more than spinach, and about the 
same amount as turnip tops, a food product 
reported by Sherman (7) to be the best 
vegetable source of vitamin G. 

Summary. Grapefruit pulp is shown to 
be a poor source of vitamin B but an 
excellent source of vitamin G. 

The peel of grapefruit appears to be a 
richer source of vitamin G than the pulp. 
The raw peel contains about 2.5 times more 
vitamin G than the raw pulp, while the 
peel as prepared for candying is also an 
excellent source of vitamin G. Naturally 
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neither form can be relied on to furnish a 
satisfactory dietary source of vitamin G 
because of the small amounts consumed. 

Broccoli has been found to be one of 
our very best vegetable sources of vitamin 
G, but not above the average leafy vege- 
table in its vitamin B content. 
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PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


Grapefruit pulp and peel are neither of them good sources of vitamin B, but both are good 
sources of vitamin G, though the peel is eaten in too small quantities to be of great practical im- 
Broccoli compares with most leafy vegetables as a source of vitamin B and is exception- 
ally rich in vitamin G. Both vitamins seem to be more abundant in the flower than in the stem. 















































BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


NEW BOOKS 


Economics of the Household. By BENJAMIN 
R. ANDREWS. Revised Edition. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1935, 626 pp., 
$3.50. 

The revised edition of Dr. Andrews’ book, 
like the original edition of 1923, covers chiefly 
the consumption problems of the family and 
particularly those in relation to the planning 
and making of expenditures. Other problems 
now generally considered in the field of family 
economics have been briefly treated in separate 
chapters, as for example, family income; or 
have been scattered through the book, as is the 
material on consumer buying. The chapters 
of the original edition have been enlarged, 
brought up to date, and in some cases divided 
into two. Thus the material on income for- 
merly in one chapter now fills two, one on 
general phases and one on money income. 
The chapter organization follows in the main 
the traditional divisions of household expendi- 
tures—housing; food; clothing; household oper- 
ation, the last subdivided into three parts; 
personal or advancement expenditures; and 
family health, sickness, and death costs. The 
interrelationship of the family and society in 
respect to these topics is stressed as before. 
There is a new chapter on investments and life 
insurance and one on household credit and 
debt. The treatment of the material on each 
of the subjects is descriptive rather than ana- 
lytical and is almost encyclopedic in its fullness 
of detail. Dr. Andrews has brought together 
in easily available form a great deal of recent 
material that has hitherto been widely scat- 
tered. 

Like the earlier edition, much statistical 
material is given in the text, not in table form. 
The tables which are included are not numbered 
or indexed. Both these points detract from 
ease in using the statistical material. 

The special contribution of the new edition 


is in the added material on the philosophy 
and ethics of economic choices. The first 
three chapters, although they use economic 
terminology, are in the nature of general 
philosophizing upon the economic decisions of 
life. Only a person who has lived richly and 
finely could have evolved so sane a philosophy 
of the management of the material side of 
family life. In sharing that personal philoso- 
phy, Dr. Andrews has made a genuine contri- 
bution toward the wise solution of economic 
problems of the family in so far as they lie 
within individual control—IrmMa H. Gross, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 


Practical Dietetics with Reference to Diet in 
Health and Disease. By ALIDA FRANCES 
PATTEE. Mount Vernon, N. Y.: A. F. Pat- 
tee, Publisher, 1935, 868 pp., $3. 

Yet another edition of a handbook that has 
been in general use for over thirty years. It 
comes in two bindings—the familiar blue and 
white gingham suggestive of the student nurse’s 
uniform and a plain dark blue. 


Foods: Their Selection and Preparation. By 
LovuIsE STANLEY and JEssIE ALICE CLINE. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1935, 458 pp., 
$2.60. 

Laboratory Manual for a Course in Foods: Their 
Selection and Preparation. By LoutsEe STAN- 
LEY and Jessie ALIcE CLINE. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1935, 140 pp., $1. 

In this textbook for college students the 
characteristics of the different groups of food 
materials and the culinary processes used with 
them are presented from the point of view of 
practical meal planning and preparation, with 
the major emphasis perhaps on the special 
effects of cooking. 

The accompanying laboratory manual gives 
directions for working out the problems sug- 
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gested, with questions to elicit the principal 
points involved and blanks for recording results 
of experiments and supplementary information. 


Personal and Community Health. By CLAIR 
ELSMERE TURNER. Fourth Edition. St. 
Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 1935, 
680 pp., $3. 

A college textbook whose previous edition 
was noted on page 926 of the JourNAL for Nov- 

ember 1930. 


Housing Problems and Possibilities in the United 
States. By FRANK Watson. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1935, 100 pp., $1.25. 

As an indispensable preliminary to the in- 
telligent development of a housing program in 
the United States this little volume attempts to 
help the ordinary citizen answer questions such 
as what constitutes the bulk of American hous- 
ing, what factors are preventing a normal 
volume of construction, how the frozen mort- 
gage market can be thawed, whether real estate 
taxes are too high. The author has for several 
years been working with federal agencies in 
this field. 


Rehousing Urban America. By HENRY 
Wricut. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1935, 173 pp., $7.50. 

Judging by reviews in technical and general 
periodicals, this well-written, generously illus- 
trated book has already established itself as 
standard in its field. The author is an archi- 
tect nationally recognized as a leader in the 
movement for better city housing. 


Rich Man, Poor Man. Pictures of a Paradox. 
By Ry tits ALEXANDER GOSLIN and OMAR 
Pancoast GosLIn. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1935, 85 pp., $1. 

Captions such as “The Richest Country in 
the World,” “Our Energy Horses,” “Not 
Enough Food,” ‘Farm Houses,” “Increases in 
Public Service,” ‘““Competitive Brands,” “Waste 
of Natural Resources,” “Possible Increases of 


Goods and Services,” suggest the kind of eco- 
nomic facts effectively presented in this primer 
of charts drawn by modern graphic methods 
and supplemented by brief, clear statements. 
A publication of the People’s League for Eco- 
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nomic Security, the book was prepared under 
the direction of Stuart Chase, Henry Pratt 
Fairchild, and Harry A. Overstreet. 


Government in Business. By STUART CHASE. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935, 
296 pp., $2. 

A development of the thesis that more 
government in business is ‘‘made mandatory by 
new conditions” and that the search for new 
principles of public business is ‘‘the outstanding 
job of modern statesmanship.” Without dog- 
matism and with his usual skill at making 
economic facts interesting, the author attempts 
to describe an “order of business” or budget of 
all our resources by which our potential abund- 
ance can be made to provide a minimum of 
economic security for all, and this without 
adopting either fascist or communistic methods. 


Behind the Show Window. By JEANETTE 
Eaton. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1935, 313 pp., $2.50. 

Information about how various kinds of 
household goods are produced and marketed is 
here assembled and presented in a way to 
interest women. Similar material appeared in 
articles by the author in one of the popular 
women’s magazines. 


The House at Pooh Corner. By A. A. MILNE, 
with Decorations by Ernest H. SHEPARD. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1935, 
178 pp., $1. 

A new edition (but with the inimitable and 
indispensable pictures from the orginal one) of 

a very favorite book for children, young or old. 


New York Rural Plays. Chicago: The Dra- 
matic Publishing Company, 1935, 160 pp., 
$0.75. 

Wisconsin Community Plays. Chicago: The 
Dramatic Publishing Company, 1935, 159 
pp., $0.75. 

In her introduction to the first of these two 
collections of plays for amateurs, Mrs. Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., calls attention to the fact that 
the selection was made with the help of the 
Department of Rural Social Organization at 
Cornell and that all have been successfully pro- 
duced there by the dramatic organizations of 
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the colleges of agriculture and of home eco- 
nomics, many of them at Farm and Home Week 
or by local rural community organizations. 

The Wisconsin collection is similarly recom- 
mended by the Bureau of Dramatic Activities 
of the Extension Division, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Social Problems of the High School Boy. By 
ALBA M. LysTER and GiLapys F. HUDNALL. 
Austin, Texas: The Steck Company, 1935, 
340 pp., $1.75. 

Two Texas teachers, one of arts and sciences 
and one of home economics, have together 
worked out this textbook for use in the increas- 
ing number of courses which are now giving 
to boys what so-called personal regimen or 
social relations courses have for some time 
been giving to girls. It outlines three units 
on health, personal appearance, and family 
relationships, with several significant, practical 
problems under each. A supplementary sec- 
tion of 50 pages is devoted to food preparation 
and service. 


Homemaker’s Handbook. By Dorotny 
Myerson. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1935, 
566 pp., $2.75. 

The information assembled in this “‘economi- 
cal standard practice manual for the cook and 
housekeeper” seems to have been brought 
together from many sources of varying authori- 
tativeness; and though suggestions for other 
phases of the homemaker’s task are found 
scattered here and there, most of the space is 
devoted to food, especially to recipes. 


Recreation for Girls and Women. Prepared for 
the National Recreation Association by 
ErHEeL Bowers. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, Inc., 1934, 425 pp., $3. 
Recognizing that changes in the status of 

girls and women are bringing new recreational 

problems, the author indicates the physical, 
creative, social, mental, and service values of 
recreation and the varying needs of different 
age groups and types, then suggests suitable 
activities for five age groups from babyhood to 
maturity, and finally describes methods for 
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organization and administration of different 
activities and programs. Much definite in- 
formation is given in a systematic and readable 
way, and its authoritativeness is shown by the 
fact that the book was prepared for the Na- 
tional Recreation Association by a woman 
whose exceptionally wide experience provides 
a wealth of concrete examples of the plans 
suggested. 


Social Games for Recreation. By BERNARD S. 
Mason and Eimer D. MITCHELL. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, Inc., 
1935, 421 pp., $2.50. 

Clear directions are given for playing over 
1,200 games suitable for parties, clubs, play- 
grounds, camps, picnics, and social times at 
home. The games are grouped according to 
the general character of the activity, but side- 
heads suggest appropriate occasions and ages 
and a full index allows ready reference to in- 
dividual games. A companion volume to 
Active Games and Contests by the same authors, 
both of whom are well-known writers and 
workers in the recreation world. 


How to Ride Your Hobby. By A. FREDERICK 
Cotitins. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1935, 298 pp., $2. 

All kinds of hobbies, what they require and 
where they take one to, are here briefly de- 
scribed by an experienced writer on such sub- 
jects. Although the book is addressed to mem- 
bers of the sterner sex, many of its topics are 
equally adaptable to their sisters, for example, 
those that have to do with plants, pets, photog- 
raphy, fine arts, music, and social amusements. 


The Ancient World. A Beginning. By T. R. 
GLovER. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1935, 388 pp., $2.50. 

The rise of European society and culture 
presented not as a series of political, economic, 
and artistic events but as the result of the 
inevitable interactions of man, his neighbors, 
and his physical surroundings. The book is 
enriched by the author’s wide knowledge of art 
and literature as well as of formal history and 
incidentally throws light on the development 
of many everyday manners and customs. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


A clinical comparison of the antirachitic value 
of irradiated yeast and cod-liver oil, E. L. 
Comper, T. E. Porter, and L. J. RoBerts. 
Am. J. Diseases Children 50, No. 1 (1935, 
July) pp. 55-76. 

Twenty-one rachitic infants, 5 to 30 months 
old, were selected for a 3-month study of the 
value of irradiated yeast and cod-liver oil. It 
was found that to bring about a comparable 
degree of improvement in rickets in children, 
from 1.1 to 3.3 times as many units of vitamin 
D in the form of irradiated yeast had to be 
given as in the form of cod-liver oil. 


Understanding human behavior, EstHerR Mc- 
Grynis. Am. Voc. Assoc’n J. 10, No. 3 
(1935, Sept.) pp. 68-73. 

The understanding and modification of hu- 
man behavior are a problem of understanding 
the processes of growth and development in 
children. The schools can give a start in this 
training by providing an opportunity for their 
students to have experiences with little chil- 
dren. There should be directed observation of 
their behavior, discussion, and application of 
principles brought out to adolescent and adult 
situations. Observations may be made in the 
home, nursery school, kindergarten, play- 
ground, or recreation centers. The teacher 
should analyze herself in as critical and objec- 
tive a way as possible. She should also have 
a knowledge of psychology and child develop- 
ment as a basis for understanding human ad- 
justments. She should have observed and 
discussed the behavior of small children. A 
bibliography on adjustment of the individual, 
adolescence, and problems of children in school 
is given. 


Retarded speech development, J. A. GLass- 
BuRY. Arch. Pediat. 52, No. 7 (1935, July) 
pp. 425-430. 

Retarded speech is due to a depression of the 
mental faculties or to an interference with the 
auditory canal because of adenoids or cleft 
palate. The treatment of retarded speech may 


be: medical, by correction of disease; surgical, 
by removal of obstructions; and educational, 


by stimulation of vocal muscles and arousing 
of the speech pathways and brain center. 
Speech education should be started as soon as 
the child’s attention and cooperation can be 
secured. 


A study of some factors entering into the deter- 
mination of handedness, MAry M. Ross. 
Child Development 6, No. 2 (1935, June) pp. 
91-97. 

A total of 486 babies ranging in age from 6 
months to 2 years were tested to ascertain the 
relationship of the presentation position of the 
factors to dextrality. No causal relationship 
was found between the dominant position of 
the factors, the birth position of the child, and 
dextrality. Neither the basal metabolism of 
the pregnant mother nor the birth weight of the 
infant appeared to be determining factors in its 
dextrality. The findings indicated that the re- 
ported heredity is in all probability a signifi- 
cant factor. 


The latent memory span of the preschool child, 
HELENA MAttay. Child Development 6, 
No. 2 (1935, June) pp. 110-119. 

The latent memory span of 18 nursery school 
children was tested by recall of certain move- 
ments necessary for the opening of boxes. It 
was found to increase with age and in general 
to follow the negative accelerated curve. La- 
tent memory spans were longer when verbal 
as well as visual stimuli were given in the 
demonstration, and they increased with in- 
creases in the number of demonstrations. Per- 
sonality characteristics and methods of work 
as well as general maturity influenced the 
length of the latent memory span. 


Mental and social maturity in relation to cer- 
tain indicators of the degree of juvenile 
delinquency, Mervin A. Durea. Child De- 
velopment 6, No. 2 (1935, June) pp. 154-160. 
The case histories of 365 delinquent boys 

were studied. All subjects were of the white 

race but no attempt was made to select them 
according to such factors as intelligence and 
age. The results indicated that the group as 
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a whole was mentally retarded. It showed a 
higher average level of social than mental ma- 
turity. Mental and social maturity seemed to 
bear no appreciable relation to frequency of 
appearance in juvenile court, seriousness of the 
offense, or number of offenses committed. 


A study of objective dream activity in abnormal 
children, F. K. Berrien. J. Abnorm. & 
Soc. Psychol. 30, No. 1 (1935, April-June) 
pp. 85-91. 

Objective evidences of dreaming, such as 
talking, laughing, moaning during sleep, were 
observed and recorded for 44 children who had 
a diagnosis of psychosis, border-line mental 
deficiency, psychopathic personalities, epilep- 
tic, or similar conditions. It was found that 
overt motor expression of dreaming varied; 
that dreaming gradually decreased as morning 
approached; that unusual events such as eve- 
ning movies increased the frequency of dreams; 
that school, music, and playground activities 
had little influence on dream activity; and that 
aggressiveness in dreams occurred more fre- 
quently in aggressive than in unaggressive 
children. 


The teeth and health. Radio talk. J. Am. 
Dental Assoc’n 22, No. 8 (1935, Aug.) pp. 
1404-1406. 

The article emphasizes the importance of 
mouth sanitation as a factor in good health. 
Of United States school children 90 to 95 per 
cent have dental defects. These children can 
be provided with better teeth by proper nour- 
ishment, before birth and at least up to 16 years 
of age, by exercise of jaw bones and tissues 
about the teeth by use of coarse food, by 
cleanliness of the mouth, and by early and 
regular dental attention. 


The age factor in reminiscence, GRACE O. 
McGoecn. J. Genetic Psychol. 47, No. 1 
(1935, Sept.) pp. 98-120. 

Two sets of material were presented to a 
group of 100 preschool children and to a group 
of 100 college students. The learning condi- 
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tions were held constant. The children learned 
and were able to recall only about half as much 
as the college students but equaled the students 
in relative retention. No reliable difference 
appeared between the two groups in relative 
speech of recall as indicated by the percentage 
of items given during the first half of the recall 
period. From her results the author concludes 
that age is not a factor in reminiscence. 


Sidedness as an etiological factor in stuttering, 
BRYNG BRYNGELSON. J. Genetic Psychol. 
47, No. 1 (1935, Sept.) pp. 204-217. 

An analysis of the cases of 700 stutterers 
showed 57 per cent of the group to be left-eyed, 
whereas in normal right-handed people the in- 
cidence of right-eyedness is 25 per cent. In 
this group 10 per cent were amphiocular, twice 
as many as in the normal population. While 
in the normal population 5 per cent are ambi- 
dextrous, 61 per cent of the group of stutterers 
were so classified. Moreover, 74 per cent of 
the group had been shifted to the right-hand. 
These facts support the cerebral dominance 
theory of stuttering. The diagrams of cere- 
bral dominance are made primarily on the basis 
of sidedness and not on the basis of handedness. 


Personality factors in marital compatability, 
L. M. TerRMAn and P. BUTTENWIESER. J. 
Soc. Psychol. 6, No. 3 (1935, Aug.) pp. 
267-289. 

Scores for 13 personality variables were ob- 
tained for 345 married and 116 divorced cou- 
ples. A comparative study was made of the 
100 most happily married, the 100 least happily 
married, and 100 divorced couples. There 
appeared to be little relation between total 
score on the personality variables and marital 
happiness. However, many of the test items 
taken singly appeared to have some validity 
as indicators of marital compatability. No 
relation was found between marital happiness 
and age at marriage, age difference, number of 
children, or spouse-parent attachments and 
conflicts. 


E. McG. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


The significance of the junior Capper-Kelly 
bills, ALBERT HARING. Advertising & Selling 
25, No. 7 (1935, Aug. 1) pp. 25, 38. 
Although the federal Capper-Kelly bill was 

defeated, 10 states have passed laws permitting 
contracts to fix resale prices on trade-marked 
articles in intrastate business. The constitu- 
tionality of these state laws has not yet been 
passed upon by the United States Supreme 
Court, but it is anticipated that some way will 
be found of legalizing such price contracts 
between retailers and manufacturers or whole- 
salers. These laws have been sought by inde- 
pendent stores to prevent underselling by chains 
and other large retail organizations. Prices 
fixed by contracts will include service charges of 
independents and a reasonable profit. Some 
manufacturers of branded articles, however, 
hesitate to enter into such price contracts. If 
they fix prices to satisfy independent stores, 
chains will press sales of their private brands 
at considerably lower prices and sales of the 
branded fixed-price articles will drop. 


Laws of consumption and living, Carte C. 
ZIMMERMAN. Am. J. Sociol. 41, No. 1 (1935, 
July) pp. 13-30. 

The author assembles and compares the so- 
called laws of consumption formulated by 
different authors, grouping them as: (1) the 
Engelian hypotheses which attempt to show a 
relationship between family well-being and the 
percentage distribution of expenditures for 
different budget items, notably food and “‘ad- 
vancement goods’’; (2) the Le Play hypotheses 
which attempt to show social consequences of 
different family expenditure patterns; (3) the 
utility hypotheses, dealing with relations be- 
tween family expenditures and (a) laws of 
supply and price, (b) laws of diminishing re- 
turns, and (c) the marginal utility analysis. 
He finds that some theories conflict while others 
are in agreement. Some so-called laws hold 
true for certain groups but not for others; few 
have been tested by application to a sufficient 
number of socio-economic groups to be con- 
sidered laws. The economic point of view has 


been emphasized in some studies and the 
sociological neglected. 


The field of family 


consumption still offers opportunities for 


valuable research. 


Sales taxes spread. Business Week, No. 305 

(1935, July 6) pp. 21-22. 

On July first, half of the states were collecting 
sales taxes of some type. Rates vary from 
4 per cent in Missouri to 2 per cent in many 
states. While sales taxes are enacted as 
emergency measures, for limited periods, there 
is evidence that they will be renewed and 
become permanent. 


Shoe men’s treaty. Business Week, No. 314 

(1935, Sept. 7) p. 12. 

In the hope of eliminating “‘sales” and price 
cutting, the Shoe Merchants Council, in co- 
operation with the National Shoe Retailers 
Association, is attempting to persuade shoe 
merchants of New York City to agree that 
they will hold no mark-down shoe sales until 
December 24, and hopes that then the period 
may be extended. 


The Boston Conference on Distribution. 
Domestic Commerce 16, No. 10 (1935, Oct. 10) 
pp. 508-517. 

Summaries of addresses given at the annual 
conference on distribution show what market- 
ing problems are puzzling distributors. Paul 
H. Nystrom discussed types of trade wars, 
resulting in resale price maintenance legislation 
and in anti-chain legislation in many states, 
and questioned whether interests of consumers 
are being served thereby. Among other talks 
were one on the consumer movement by Ruth 
O’Brien and one on effects of government ac- 
tivities on distribution by Kenneth Dameron. 


Recreation: What the American people spend 
for entertainment. IJndex 15, No. 8 (1935, 
Aug.) pp. 167-172. 

It is estimated that the American people 
spend approximately 6 billion dollars annually 
for recreation, including expenditures for 
pleasure use of automobiles; other holiday and 
vacation travel; goods bought at stores catering 
to tourists; admissions to theaters, dance halls, 
bowling alleys, and other places of amusement; 
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radios, phonographs, and other musical instru- 
ments; toys, games, and sporting and athletic 
goods; and public parks and playgrounds. In 
evaluating such data concerning trends as are 
available the author points out that new inven- 
tions may affect recreational activities in the 
future asin the past. Thirty years ago no one 
could have foreseen present-day expenditures 
for automobiles, motion pictures, or radios. 


Consumer use of selected goods and service, by 
income classes. U. S. Bur. Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce. Market Research Se- 
ries No. 5, (1-5) (1935, July). 

Five reports, for five cities, have been pre- 
pared, utilizing facts collected in the Real 
Property Inventory which was a part of the 
Housing Survey directed by the Department 
of Commerce in 1934. While these reports are 
intended primarily to serve as aids to business 
in sales planning, they furnish evidence as to 
income and consumption habits of families, 
since they include data showing: distribution 
of families by income classes; percentage of 
families at different income levels living in 
frame and brick dwellings, having central 
heating, using coal and fuel oil for heating, 
and using gas and other fuels for cooking; 
percentage using electricity for lighting; per- 
centage having bathtubs, mechanical refriger- 
ation, and automobiles. 


Earnings of rural nonfarm relief and nonrelief 
households, 1933. M’thly Labor Rev. 41, 
No. 1 (1935, July) pp. 150-151. 

A survey, made by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration in October 1933, cover- 
ing 5,600 rural relief households and about 
twice that many nonrelief, showed average 
monthly earnings of employed male heads to be 
$26 in relief and $82 in nonrelief households. 
Earnings of the male head were 84 per cent of 
total income in relief households and 98 per 
cent in nonrelief. Average household earnings 
increased with size of household because of the 
larger number of earners. 


Income and income change in relation to sick- 
ness. M’thly Labor Rev. 41, No. 3 (1935, 
Sept.) pp. 634-636. 

A report of the U. S. Public Health Service 
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on the relation of sickness to income and income 
change deals with a survey of working class 
families in the poorer sections of 10 communi- 
ties from whom sickness records for a 3-month 
period in 1933 and the economic history from 
1929 to 1932 were obtained. It shows that in 
8 cities the disabling illness rate of families 
having no employed workers was consistently 
higher than in families having part-time or full- 
time workers. Loss of employment, loss of 
income, and reduced standard of living were 
found to be related to a high rate of disabling 
illness. Families were classified as comfort- 
able, moderate, and poor, largely on the basis 
of per capita income. Families classified as 
poor in 1932 had a substantially higher illness 
rate than those classified as comfortable. The 
group with the greatest loss in income had the 
highest illness rate. 


Revision of index of cost of goods purchased 
by wage earners and lower-salaried workers, 
FairH M. WiiiiaAMs, MARGARET H. Hoce, 
and Ewan Cracue. M’thly Labor Rev. 41, 
No. 3 (1935, Sept.) pp. 819-837. 

Methods of computing the indexes of living 
costs issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
have been studied during the past two years, 
and as a result three major changes in method- 
ology have been adopted: (1) modification of 
weights used in calculating food-cost indexes 
and enlargement of the number of foods priced; 
(2) modification of the method of combining 
group indexes of costs of different items to 
obtain the index of the cost of all items for 
each city; (3) modification of methods of cal- 
culating composite index of living costs from 
data from 32 cities. Results of the 1918-19 
study of goods and services purchased by fami- 
lies of wage earners and lower-salaried workers 
are still used in determining consumption 
weights, but these will be changed when data 
from the study now under way are analyzed. 


Family budget survey in Sweden, 1933. 
M’thly Labor Rev. 41, No. 3 (1935, Sept.) 
pp. 838-842. 


Findings are reported of a study of household 
expenditures of 610 Swedish families of wage 
earners and low-salaried employees, having a 
modal income of $660 to $880 per family. Food 
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represented 36 per cent of total expenditures; 
housing, 18; fuel and light, 4; clothing, 13; 
and miscellaneous, 29. Comparison of food 
expenditures of this group with those of similar 
socio-economic groups studied in 1914 and 
1923 shows improvement in dietaries, with 
increased consumption of fruits, vegetables, 
dairy products, and meats and decreased con- 
sumption of bread and other starchy foods. 


Changes in wholesaling since 1929, THEODORE 

N. Beckman. Nat'l Marketing Rev. 1, No. 

1 (1935, Summer) pp. 39-48. 

During the period from 1929 to 1933 net 
sales of wholesalers declined 54 per cent in 
dollar value; pay rolls declined 43 per cent; 
number of establishments declined 3.3 per 
cent. With decreased family incomes ‘‘neces- 
sities’ increased in importance; sales of foods 
were 23.5 per cent of the total volume of whole- 
sale trade in 1933 as compared with 19.2 per 
cent in 1929. Sales of durable goods and so- 
called luxury items declined. 


Some changes in retail distribution since 1929, 
Joun GuERNSEY. Nat'l Marketing Rev. 1, 
No. 1 (1935, Summer) pp. 49-58. 

A comparison of findings from the Census 
of Retail Distribution of 1929 and that of 1933 
depicts the effects of a major depression on 
retailing. Average sales per store declined 
nearly 50 per cent in dollar volume, partly 
because of lower price levels but partly lessened 
consumption. Dollar sales of food stores 


declined 49 per cent, while those of furniture 
and jewelry stores declined about 65 per cent. 
The total number of retail stores changed but 
little, but only about two-thirds had the same 
owners. Average annual earnings of full-time 
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employees fell from $1,312 to $986. The ratio 
of sales of chains to those of independents in- 
creased in department, shoe, combination 
grocery and meat, cigar, and drug stores. 


Sale and distribution of milk products; Con- 
necticut and Philadelphia milksheds. Re- 
port of Federal Trade Commission, 74th 
Congress, ist Session, House Document No. 
152 (1935), 105 pp. 

An investigation of sale and distribution of 
milk in two important areas furnished the 
following facts. Evidence was found of agree- 
ments to fix prices charged consumers as well 
as prices paid producers. Under these agree- 
ments the milk dealers’ margin remained 
practically the same, ranging from 6 to 7 cents 
per quart, while prices paid producers fell from 
10 to 4.5 cents and prices charged consumers 
ranged from 10 to 17 cents. Low prices paid 
producers caused great financial distress and 
loss of farms during a period when the large 
dealer-distributors received returns on their 
investments ranging from 5 to 13 percent. It 
was estimated that dairy farmers in these areas 
lost $600,000 in 1934 because of different types 
of underpayments by dealers and dealers’ 
profits on hauling milk to city stations. 


The influence of industrialism upon the mor- 
tality of young people and adults, Srvzi 
Katuki. Report of the Institute for Science 
of Labour, Kurasiki, Japan, 1935, pp. 15-30. 
Study of the death rate of Japan reveals an 

exceptionally high mortality of girls and young 

women, due apparently to increased industrial 
employment and to lack of regulation of work- 
ing conditions. 

D. M. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


College students as restaurant apprentices, 
MINNIE A. ALBERT. Am. Restaurant Mag. 
18, No. 8 (1935, Sept.) pp.34-35, 78-81. 
Characteristics considered essential for train- 

ees are social education and breeding, innate 

sense of orderliness, good health, sense of 
humor, willingness to keep on studying and 
growing, common sense, enthusiasm, courage, 
adaptability, and an appreciation of the artistic 
Technical qualifications include a knowledge of 
advertising, the ability to type menus and 
reports, and some business training including 
finance and its relation to business. The course 
offered in the Alber-Cody Cafeteria, Chicago, 
aims to instill in the minds of the students the 
necessity of maintaining standards of ethics, to 
enable them to gain and grow in confidence, and 
to establish a standard of ‘absolute reliability.” 


How to maintain floors, Curis F. Gres. Bldgs. 
& Bidg. Mg’t 35, No. 8 (1935, July) pp. 32- 
34. 

This consideration of cleansing agents and 
methods of cleaning and treatment includes 
both general recommendations and _ specific 
methods for use with each of the more common 
types of floors. 


How much is enough in hospital laundry 
service? S. F. Roacn. Hosp. Mg’t 40, No. 1 
(1935, July) pp. 24-25. 

A “five plus” standard is suggested as ade- 
quate. This allows for complete sets in use, 
en route to the laundry, in the laundry, in the 
general linen room, and in reserve on the floor. 
Numerous tests have showed that the average 
daily weight of articles per person is 8 pounds 
for service required by the patient, 4 pounds for 
service required by attendants for the patients’ 
welfare, and 3 pounds for service required by 
the intern and nursing divisions. 


The place of dietetics in the nursing curriculum, 
Apa B. Lorne. Hosp. Mg’t 40, No. 1 (1935, 
July) pp. 38, 40-41. 

A knowledge of the normal dietary in terms 
of income levels is stressed. This involves 
study of daily requirements and often actually 
serving the patient. The dangers of food fads 


and fallacies should be recognized. It is sug- 
gested that the approach be through the normal 
dietary of the nurse and that the meal be used 
as a basis for teaching. 


Just what goes into good housekeeping? Doris 
L. DuncAN. Hosp. Mg’t 40, No. 2 (1935, 
Aug.) pp. 57-58. 

Responsibilities of “quantity housekeeping” 
involve work with supplies, personnel, and rec- 
ords. The first includes the ordering or requi- 
sitioning of textiles, cleaning materials, tools, 
sanitary supplies, uniforms, and all equipment 
required in the department and verifying con- 
dition, prices, and quantity on receipt; also 
maintenance through repairs and replacements. 
Among responsibilities connected with person- 
nel and service are supervision of work and the 
employment, discharge, and training of the 
workers. Essential records to be kept include 
those for equipment, furnishings, linens, sup- 
plies, and employees, as well as budget records 
and inventories. 

How hotels are buying mattresses. Hotel Mg’t 
28, No. 1 (1935, July) pp. 31-34. 

An illustrated, practical discussion of types 
of mattresses and springs, including directions 
for the care of mattresses. 


Linens—what to buy, and why. Hotel M’thly 

43, No. 509 (1935, Aug.) pp. 16-18. 

Good yarns are essential in good table linen; 
thick knotty places in the yarn denote lack of 
uniformity and are indications of poor yarn. 
If strong washing solutions and hot drying 
temperature are used in laundering, the best 
grade of single damask is recommended to 
avoid selvage trouble. Size of patterns does 
not affect durability, but straight-line patterns 
are to be avoided in low-end double damasks. 
Most important specifications in linen are 
thread count, weight of the bleached article per 
square yard, and tensile strength. A good single 
damask with 175 threads to the square inch will 
run 85 of warp and 90 of weft; a double damask 
of 185 threads will run from 80 to 85 of warp 
and 100 to 105 of weft. The material is 
stronger if there is a nearly equal number of 
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threads in warp and weft. The weight per 
square yard of good quality linen will run from 
6 to 6.75 ounces; under 6 ounces is considered 
“light.” 


Working manual! for housekeeping department. 
Hotel M’thly 43, No. 510 (1935, Sept.) pp. 
15-20 
Concise, standardized directions are given for 

all personnel in the department. In connec- 
tion with the duties and responsibilities for the 
assistant housekeeper and inspectress, special 
points are listed for inspection of rooms and 
bathrooms. 


A nurse’s viewpoint of courses in foods, nutri- 
tion and diet-therapy for nurses, CHARLOTTE 
Sxooctunp. J.Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 11, No. 
3 (1935, Sept.) pp. 205-210. 

This discussion considers the content of the 
course as outlined by the American Dietetic 
Association and certain nursing groups, the 
presentation of such material in classroom and 
laboratory, and the practical experience of the 
student. 


The teaching of foods, nutrition, and diet- 
therapy to student nurses, LENNA F. Cooper. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 11, No. 3 (1935, 
Sept.) pp. 211-216. 

Careful preparation, subject matter outlined 
in logical sequence, and illustrations at hand 
are essentials for good teaching. The teacher 
should be mentally alert, and time should be 
given her for preparation. The objectives of 
the course include not only the general aims of 
the preventive and remedial functions of nurs- 
ing but equipping the nurse to meet her varied 
responsibilities in private nursing, the hospital, 
the clinic, and other phases of public health 
work. The content of the course must be 
planned according to the standards of the 
school. It is suggested that the nurse be given 
four to six weeks in the diet kitchen, experience 
in serving regular and special diets in the wards, 
and the opportunity for further study of diets in 
the clinic. For diet-therapy, the method of 
teaching the subject around the disease entity 
is recommended because the nurse’s interest 
centers about diseases and their care. 
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Choosing the dietary personnel, Irma Hus. 
Modern Hosp. 45, No. 1 (1935, July) pp. 88, 
90. 

The choice of dietary personnel at the 
Chicago Memorial Hospital is based on ap- 
pearance, attitude, temper, and physical health 
that will contribute to the atmosphere desired 
for the department. A satisfactory physical 
examination must precede employment, and 
frequent checks are made of the health of em- 
ployees. The percentage distribution of costs 
for the various food groups used during Febru- 
ary, 1935, is given as milk, cream, ice cream, 20 
per cent; fruit, vegetable, potato, 26 per cent; 
meat, fish, eggs, 29 per cent; butter, fat, sugar, 
flour, groceries, 16 per cent; bread and cereal, 
9 per cent. 


Decreasing food waste, ELIZABETH COLE. 
Modern Hosp. 45, No. 1 (1935, July) p. 94. 
At Montefiore Hospital figures for edible 

food waste (exclusive of liquids) per person per 

day decreased from 12 ounces in 1933 to 3.4 in 

1934 for patients and from 6.5 ounces in 1932 to 

3 in 1934 for staff and employees. The atten- 

tion given to the prevention of food waste is 

credited with maintaining the same per capita 

costs for 1934, though food costs increased 32 

The percentage distribution of costs 

meat, fish, poultry, 


per cent. 
during 1934 was as follows: 
23 per cent; milk, cream, 17 per cent; butter, 6 
per cent; eggs and cheese, 12 per cent; fresh 
fruits and vegetables, 14 per cent; canned fruits 
and vegetables, 10 per cent; groceries, staples, 
and miscellaneous, 18 per cent. 


Food poisoning—its cause and its control, 
Puitre B. Matz. Modern Hosp. 45, No. 2 
(1935, Aug.) pp. 90, 92, 94. 

Four measures for the prevention of food 
poisoning are suggested as essential to good 
institution management. Employees should be 
instructed in personal hygiene and the necessity 
for personal cleanliness. A periodical examina- 
tion of all food handlers should be required and 
carriers of bacteria commonly found in food 
poisoning should be transferred to other work. 
flies, which are car- 


Rodents, vermin, and 


riers of bacteria, should be eliminated by rat- 
proofing and waterproofing floors, filling in 
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crevices, painting walls, and screening doors 
There should be proper refrig- 
erat on for all cooked and uncooked foods. 


and windows. 


Safety first in food service, JEAN BROADHURST. 
Nation’s Schools 16, No. 1 (1935, July) pp. 
51-54. 

Seven disease-causing possibilities in food 
to be avoided in food service are: poisonous 
metal polishes, poisons for household pests, 
poisonous plant sprays, dangerous soil organ- 
isms, foods from infected animals, foods con- 
taminated by human excreta, and foods con- 
aminated by human respiratory organisms. 
Pasteurized milk is free from infection, and the 
federal inspection regulations give assurance of 
safety for meats stamped ‘“U. S. Inspected and 
Passed.” The physical condition and health 
habits of regular and student employees are of 
prime importance. Satisfactory results from a 
health examination, thorough and frequent 
hand washing, and immediate reporting of a 
respiratory disease should be required of each 
worker. Proper dishwashing methods should 
be used employing really hot water, sufficient 
soap, and thorough rinsing. 


Dining room service wins scholarships, ELLA 

FELICIA ANDERSON. Nation’s Schools 16, No. 

2 (1935, Aug.) pp. 50-53. 

At George School 27} work hours are supplied 
Working scholarships in the 
pantry and dining room are given on the basis 
of $60 per year for one hour daily spent in such 
tasks as setting and cleaning tables, delivering 
foods from the pantry to the tables, and serving 
cold foods to the pantry. All the food is pre- 
pared by regular employees. A detailed de- 
scription of the organization is given. 


daily by students. 


Menu-planning and food distribution in a col- 
lege cooperative, Ettvor HeENry. Prac. 
Home Econ. 13, No. 8 (1935, Aug.) pp. 223- 
224. 

A central kitchen at the University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle caters to more than 200 
students in eight cooperative houses. Recipes 
are standardized on a basis of a ten-pound 
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yield, and accurate cost records are made for 
and the apportioned 
The house manager is 
responsible for work schedules in the houses. 


each item on the menu 
expense for each house. 


Each member works approximately three hours 
a week at a saving of one-third the average cost 
of room and board. 


Planning the school lunch menu, FLORENCE 

WoRTHINGTON. Prac. Home Econ. 13, No. 

9 (1935, Sept.) p. 259. 

If the luncheon is to furnish one-third of the 
day’s food supply and to meet its purpose, that 
of supplying adequate, well-prepared, nourish- 
ing food at minimum cost and to aid in develop- 
ing good health habits and good food standards, 
the menus must be planned carefully. Con- 
sideration must be given to the racial types of 
the student body, the kinds of homes from 
which the students come, the weather, season, 
and holidays. Foods suitable for school lunches 
and suggestions for plate lunches are listed. 


Mary Farnum outlines an organization and 
management plan. Restaurant Mg’t 37, No. 

3 (1935, Sept.) pp. 165-168. 

The director of cafeterias of the Cleveland 
Heights public school cafeteria system presents 
a detailed account of the organization, describ- 
ing the work which she performs for the entire 
system and also that performed by the trained 
managers for the various groups of schools in 
the system, each group composed of one high or 
junior high school and two elementary schools. 
All recipes are standardized and furnish the size 
and number of portions and the total and per 
portion costs. Perpetual inventories are kept, 
and physical inventories taken twice a year. 
A complete operating report for each cafeteria 
is submitted monthly; this shows the receipts, 
food costs, kitchen, manager’s and administra- 
tive salaries, general expense, depreciation and 
replacement reserve, profit and loss for the 
month. Records are also kept of the cumula- 
tive receipts, food cost, gross profit, total ex- 
pense and profit and loss for each school and for 
the department as a whole. 

M. bE G. B. and G. M. A. 
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NUTRITION RESEARCH 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Dermal absorption of vitamin D, P. S. As- 
TROWE and R. A. Morcen. Am. J. Dis- 
eases Children 49, No. 4 (1935, April) pp. 
912-922. 

Experiments with rats show that the skin is 
capable of absorbing viosterol in sufficient 
quantities for the prevention and cure of 
rickets. The action of viosterol by inunction 
appears to be by direct absorption of vitamin 
D rather than by secondary irradiation. Ab- 
sorption of vitamin D takes place regardless of 
whether the source of the viosterol is natural 
or synthetic. The large dose of vitamin D 
necessary for the success of this method does 
not produce symptoms of hypervitaminosis in 
rats.—M. H. K. 


Value of increased supply of vitamin B, and 
iron in the diet of children, J. R. Ross and 
P. SumMERFELDT. Am. J. Diseases Children 
49, No. 5 (1935, May) pp. 1185-1188. 
Children in an orphanage receiving a good 

diet showed a gain in weight 1.6 times the 

expected increase after a vitamin B extract was 
added to the diet for a period of 6 months. 

Another group in the same institution showed 

an increase in weight 2.3 times the expected 

gain when 3 ounces of a special cereal mixture 
rich in vitamin B and iron were substituted for 
the ordinary cereal of the diet. The increased 
gain produced by the special cereal was pre- 
sumably not entirely due to the high vitamin B 
content of this mixture, and it is not known 
what other factor present was responsible for 
the improvement shown. At the end of the 
6-month test period it was noted that there 
was an increase in the hemoglobin content of 
both groups of children and that those who 
received the special cereal gave evidence of 
greater increase in hemoglobin than those who 
received the vitamin B extract.—M. H. K. 


Carotene in prophylactic pediatrics, A. S. 
SANDLER. Arch. Pediat. 52, No. 6 (1935, 


June) pp. 391-406. 
The administration of carotene in oil over a 
period of 10 months was demonstrated to be 


influential in promoting the general health and 
nutrition of children. Resistance to upper 
respiratory infections was increased, and the 
incidence of diseases prevalent among the 
children in previous years was greatly dimin- 
ished. Regeneration of hemoglobin and red 
blood cells was stimulated, their numbers 
increasing even during the winter months when 
the usual tendency is toward diminution.— 
M. H. K. 


Vitamin B (B;) in bread as affected by baking, 
A. F. Morcan and HIiLpaA FREDERICK. 
Cereal Chem. 12, No. 4 (1935, July) pp. 390- 
401. 

The suspicion that the American diet is not 
adequately supplied with vitamin B and the 
fact that bread is the chief form in which grain 
foods are eaten was the incentive for this study. 
Whole-wheat, rye, and several kinds of white 
bread were fed to rats and pigeons maintained 
on vitamin-B-free diets. The various kinds 
of bread used were baked in the laboratory 
according to approved formulas with the ex- 
ception of one composite sample which com- 
prised six well-known commercial brands of 
white bread. Results of this study indicate 
that white bread has about one-fourth the 
vitamin B content of the whole-wheat product 
and that rye bread has a lower value than 
whole-wheat. Practically no loss of vitamin 
B occurred in any of the breads during the 
baking process. Oven temperature variation 
as represented by 350°F. and 446°F. had no 
consistent effect on the vitamin B content of 
the bread. The size of the loaf was demon- 
strated to exercise an influence, 14-pound 
loaves having a slightly higher vitamin B con- 
tent than 1-pound loaves baked under identical 
conditions. A definitely higher vitamin B 
value was found for the crumb than for the 
crust. Addition of 20 per cent wheat germ 
nearly trebled the vitamin B value of the bread 
but produced a smaller loaf inferior in texture 
and color. Such a loaf, however, was lighter 
and smoother than most whole-wheat breads.-— 
M. H. K. 
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The preparation of crystalline vitamin G, S. 
LerKovsky, W. Popper, Jr., and H. M. 
Evans. J. Biol. Chem. (Scientific Proceedings) 
109, No. 2 (1935, May) p. liv. 

Vitamin G was easily prepared in crystalline 
form from an extract of livers. One-tenth 
gram enabled rats on a vitamin-G-free diet to 
gain about 26 gm. in 9 days, and 0.3 gm. in- 
duced a gain of about 30 gm. in the experi- 
mental animals.—M. H. K. 


The availability of calcium from some typical 
foods, M. L. Frncke and H. C. SHERMAN. 
J. Biol. Chem. 110, No. 2 (1935, July) pp. 
421-428. 

Conflicting evidence on the availability of 
calcium of vegetables led to a study in which 
utilization of the calcium of spinach and kale 
was compared with that of skim milk. Young 
rats four weeks of age were used in this study. 
The control animals received almost all of their 
calcium from skim milk, and the others were 
placed on diets in which half of the skim milk 
was replaced by enough dried spinach or dried 
kale to provide the same amount of calcium. 
At 60 days of age the rats were killed and their 
bodies analyzed for calcium. The results of 
these tests show that the calcium of kale is 
nearly as well utilized as the calcium of milk, 
while the calcium of spinach is utilized very 
poorly if at all. It appears that the failure of 
spinach to be effective in this respect is due not 
to the presence of fiber but rather to the ox- 
alate present.—M. H. K. 


Vitamin A in eye tissues, G. WALD. J. Gen’l 
Physiol. 18, No. 6 (1935, July 20) pp. 905- 
915. 

The occurrence of night blindness in associa- 
tion with vitamin A deficiency in animals and 
man has led to investigations concerning the 
relationship between vitamin A and the syn- 
thesis of visual purple. Since the ingestion of 
cod-liver oil is known to cure night blindness in 
a short time, it seemed likely that the presence 
of vitamin A in the eye tissues was essential 
to the formation of visual purple. In the study 
reported here the retinas and combined pigment 
epithelia and choroid layers of normal frogs, 
pigs, sheep, and cattle were tested by spectro- 
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graphic, chemical, and biological methods and 
found to contain vitamin A.—M. H. K. 


Biological synthesis of ascorbic acid, B. C. 
Guna and A. R. Guosx. Nature [London] 
135, No. 3421 (1935, May 25) p. 871. 

Recent experiments in vivo confirm earlier 
experiments in which the liver tissues of rats 
showed themselves capable of synthesizing 
ascorbic acid from mannose in vitro. In- 
travenous and subcutaneous injections of man- 
nose were found to cause a rise in the ascorbic 
acid content of the tissues investigated. Simi- 
lar injections of glucose (20 mg.) also increased 
the ascorbic acid content of the adrenal gland, 
though less strikingly. Preliminary studies 
showed that embryonic guinea-pig tissue at an 
early stage of development, ovarian tissue of 
the pregnant guinea pig, and ovarian tissue of 
the adult nonpregnant monkey are capable of 
converting mannose into ascorbic acid in 
vitro. The guinea-pig embryo, however, loses 
this power gradually with its development. 
Observations seem to indicate that although 
glucose is the ultimate precursor of ascorbic 
acid, it probably must pass through the inter- 
mediary stage of mannose or some mannose-like 
configuration before an appreciable amount of 
ascorbic acid is synthesized—M. H. K. 


The value of cod liver oil for building bodily 
resistance of industrial workers, A. D. 
Homes, M. G. Picott, W. A. SAWYER, and 
L. Comstock. Oil & Soap 12, No. 5 (1935, 
May) pp. 86-88. 

To test the possibility of reducing industrial 
absenteeism caused by colds and respiratory 
diseases, an experiment lasting from November 
to April was undertaken in which 339 men and 
women employed at a variety of tasks such as 
office work. light machine work, and heavier 
machine work were each given 5 tablespoon- 
fuls of cod-liver oil per week at their forenoon 
rest period, while 309 others living under simi- 
lar conditions and employed at the same tasks 
served as controls. Results showed that the 
consumption of cod-liver oil materially reduced 
the number of severe colds, increased the num- 
ber of persons having no colds, and significantly 
decreased the time lost from work.—M. H. K. 
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Research in Home Economics. The U. S. __ tion to this effect which the National Associa- 


Department of Agriculture’s 1934 report on 
the agricultural experiment stations summarizes 
practically all of the research carried on in the 
stations on home economics topics. There is 
a large number of projects dealing with various 
aspects of food and nutrition and a thin 
sprinkling in the fields of clothing and textiles, 
family expenditures, household equipment, and 
farmhouse arrangement. This section of the 
report is headed “Betterment of the Rural 
Home” and has been issued as a reprint from 
the Office of Experiment Stations, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


The Diabetic Journal. In January, 1935, the 
Diabetic Association, 59 Doughty Street, Lon- 
don, W.C.1, began publication of its quarterly, 
The Diabetic Journal. Of the purpose of the 
Association, its president, H. G. Wells, says 
that it is to be open to “all diabetics, rich or 
poor, for mutual aid and assistance, and to 
promote the study, the diffusion of knowledge, 
and the proper treatment of diabetes in this 
country.” Hugh Walpole, another diabetic, 
is editor of the Journal, whose purpose is to 
provide diabetics with thoroughly reliable, 
attractively presented information about prog- 
ress in the field of diabetes. The subscription 
price is 4 shillings or $1.50 a year. 


Child Training. The Extension Division, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, has 
published a “Directed Reading Course for 
Parents, Teachers and Social Workers” pre- 
pared by Alice Sowers of the staff of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. The 
37-page bulletin is the result of cooperation 
between the Extension Division, the Co-Opera- 
tive Education Association, and the Virginia 
branch of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and may be purchased from the 
Division for 25 cents a copy. 


Wool Labeling Again. The Associated Wool 


Industries, a “cooperative organization for the 
advancement of wool,” is protesting against 
mislabeling of wool-containing fabrics and gar- 
ments and is calling public attention to a resolu- 


tion of Wool Manufacturers adopted last 
February and also to the rulings of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce regarding the label- 
ing of wool and part-wool blankets (see Jour- 
NAL for March 1933, page 224). The essential 
facts are given in the folder “Imitation Is the 
Sincerest Form of Flattery, But ...,” copies 
of which may be obtained from the Associated 
Wool Industries, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture Film Strips. 
Prices of film strips issued by the Department 
are slightly higher for this fiscal year than for 
last, now ranging from $0.50 to $1 each, with 
the majority at $0.50 or $0.65. The list of 50, 
which includes several of interest to home 
economists, also information about purchase, 
may be obtained from the Division of Coopera- 
tive Extension, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


N.E.A. Publications. A 38-page bulletin on 
“Teacher Tenure Legislation in 1935 to Date” 
was issued in July, while in August the third 
and final installment of articles dealing with 
school finance systems appeared from head- 
quarters of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington. 


Museum Lectures. The program of lec- 
tures to be given at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City, in 1935-36 includes, 
as usual, several series of interest to home- 
makers and teachers and students of house 
furnishings, textiles, or design. Grace Cornell 
is again among the lecturers. 


Smoke. Research workers at the Mellon 
Institute have estimated that the steel output 
of the United States in 1933 was just about 
sufficient to replace what disappeared through 
corrosion, including that by air-borne agencies. 
Of this deterioration much is caused by the tar 
and sulphur compounds in smoke, and protec- 
tive coverings which would resist contaminated 
city air would be very costly. 
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Home Management Study. First prize in a 
program-building contest in the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs was awarded 
during the Detroit Triennial to one on the 
subject of home management. The outline 
and bibliography were printed in The Club- 
woman for August. 


Lucinda Wyman Prince. The July Bulletin 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
was dedicated to the memory of Mrs. Prince, 
founder of an influential pioneer school in store 
service education and for many years director 
of education in that Association. Lew Hahn 
contributes an article in tribute to her leader- 
ship and beloved personality. 


School Lunch. The Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Boston, can provide 
persons outside the state with single copies of 
the publications referred to last month in Miss 
Duff’s article “The School Lunch Survey in 
Massachusetts.”’ These include cards giving 
quantities and recipes for school lunch menus, 
arranged in 3 groups for 3 weeks each, one group 
for autumn, one for winter, and one for spring; 
typical forms for cost accounting; tables for 
estimating nutritive values; directions for mak- 
ing posters; and suggestions for the hot dish in 
a country school and for arousing interest in the 
school lunch and its food values. 

“The Consumer.” This successor to Con- 
sumer Notes began to appear on October 15 as 
the official organ of the Consumers’ Division, 
N.R.A. 


formation 


Like its predecessor, it will carry in- 


about developments in its own 
organization. In addition it will “attempt to 
cover the entire consumers’ front and to inform, 


not to propagandize.” 


Roasting Temperatures. The Bureau of 
Home Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington will lend to 
colleges and other teaching institutions a series 
of mounted photographs (14 by 17 inches) of 
beef roasts showing in striking fashion the 
effect of oven temperature on the shrinkage of 
the meat when identical cuts are cooked by 
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three methods. In view of the discussion pro 
and con of the subject among teachers and 
demonstrators as well as manufacturers of cook- 
ing equipment, these pictures with their accom- 
panying story and accurate data are very 
timely. The Bureau has only a limited number 
of the photographs to lend. How long an 
institution may keep them will depend on the 
demand. Address requests to Ruth Van 
Deman of the Information Division. 


Premarital Conference. Questions of sexual 
adjustment are discussed with frankness, 
dignity, and clearness in a 16-page bulletin 
which is issued by the Institute of Family 
Relations, Sixth and Hill Streets, Los Angeles, 
and which is based on a study of 16,000 clients. 
Copies may be purchased from the Institute 
at 50 cents each. 


Regional American Cookery. An exhaustive 
bibliography of this subject for the half century 
from 1884 to 1934 appeared in the Bulletin of 
the New York Public Library for June and 
July, 1935. Classifications in the June install- 
ment were: general, Cape Cod, Creole, high 
altitude, Mississippi Valley, New England, 
Northwest, Rocky Mountains, Southern, South- 
west, Western; the sections on individual states 
followed in July. 


Jewish Dietary Laws. Nutritionists work- 
ing with Jewish families will be interested in a 
paper on the subject prepared by Ethel Mas- 
lansky and a group of nutritionists of New York 
City and published in The Medical Woman’s 
Journal for July. 


Hints about Babies and Husbands. Excel- 
lent practical suggestions on the purchase of 
children’s playthings and books are given in 
Better Buymanship, No. 15, from the House- 
hold Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago; an especially timely one is 
for a year-round program of toy buying in place 
of the usual Christmas orgy. The corporation 
also has a pamphlet, ‘“Tips for Lazy Husbands,” 
which presents ‘“‘a budget plan with a sense of 
humor.” 



































NEWS NOTES 


marized by Dr. McKeen Cattell in Science for 


GENERAL 

American Vocational Association. The tenth 
annual convention will be held in Chicago from 
December 4 to 7, with the Stevens Hotel as 
headquarters. The vice-president represent- 
ing home economics is Elisabeth Amery, state 
supervisor of home economics education in 
Maryland. Frances Swain of Chicago is 
chairman of the banquet committee. 

Third International Conference of Social 
Work. This will be held in London, England, 
July 12 to 17, 1936. Conference members may 
also take part in a summer school at Bedford 
College from July 5 to 11 and in post-conference 
study tours. Membership (fee $5) is open to 
anyone interested. Further information may 
be obtained from the National Conference of 
Social Work, 82 North High Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Home Extension Agents. The U. S. Civil 
Service announces open competitive examina- 
tions for home extension agents and junior 
home economists as in the Indian field service, 
applications for which must be on file with the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., not later than December 9. Full infor- 
mation may be obtained from it or from any 
customhouse or post office of first or second 
class. 

Civic Education by Radio. ‘You and Your 
Government”’ is the title of a series of radio 
talks given on Tuesdays from October 1 to 
January 28 at 7:45 p.m., E. S. T., over a nation- 
wide network of the N. B.C. They have been 
arranged by the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York City, with the cooperation of leading 
civic organizations. 


International Congress of Physiology. The 


fifteenth congress, held in Leningrad and Mos- 
cow August 8 to 18, had added interest as the 
first large international scientific gathering held 
in the U.S.S.R. The proceedings were sum- 
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September 13. The next congress is to be held 
in Zurich in 1938. 

Safety Congress. A home safety session was 
held on October 15 during the 24th annual 
Safety Congress in Louisville. There were 
speeches by Katharine A. Fisher of Good 
Housekeeping Institute, A. D. Beatty of the 
National Safety Council, and Mrs. Hamilton 
Shaffer of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; and there was a showing of a motion 
picture film on home fire protection by the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company and affiliated 
companies. 

Housing Study Guild. The Guild announces 
the lending of its library to the Resettlement 
Administration in Washington for a period of 
six months. It will be open to use by all. 
Guild offices have been removed to 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City. Correspondence re- 
quiring reference to the library will be forwarded 
to Washington for answer. 

Isabel Bevier. The seventy-fifth birthday of 
this nationally-loved leader in home economics 
was celebrated on November 14 by a dinner 
and reception arranged by the home economics 
staff at the University of Illinois. 

Dr. Lemo Dennis Rockwood. Dr. Rock- 
wood, who was the A. H. E. A.’s field worker in 
child development and parental education 
from 1932 until the full-time project was given 
up in August, is now at Ithaca, New York, 
where she is extension specialist in family life 
at the College of Home Economics at Cornell. 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska. All of this year’s 
home economics graduates trained to teach 
have positions. 

Inez S. Willson of the National Livestock and 
Meat Board gave a talk on newer methods of 
meat cookery to the women attending the 
Rooters Day program sponsored by the animal 
husbandry department. 
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The fashion economics students are having 
an opportunity to do selling and comparative 
shopping and to promote a series of fashion 
shows. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Ernest Overton of 
Nebraska City, Mrs. Clay Wallace of Lexing- 
ton, and Evelyn Wolph of Nehawka repre- 
sented Nebraska at the Second National Rural 
Home Conference at Columbus, Ohio. Mrs. 
Overton gave a talk on taxation as a subject of 
study for farm women. 

Vocational Education. Attendance at the 
annual vocational conference this fall far 
exceeded the number of vocational teachers in 


the state. Dr. Lemo Dennis Rockwood and 
Florence Fallgatter were the out-of-state 
speakers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the annual meeting held October 10 
in Concord Dr. William H. D. Meier of the 
State Teachers College at Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, discussed “Food Values.” Officers 
elected were: president, Louise M. Norton, 
Concord; vice-president, Ann Beggs; secretary, 
Mrs. Edith Morrill, Manchester. 

University of New Hampshire. Constance 
LaBagh has succeeded Ruby Simpson as 
instructor in home economics and supervisor 
of the home management house. Miss Simpson 
is now extension specialist in home management 
at Iowa State College. 

An elective course in homemaking is offered 
this year for girls not majoring in home 
economics. 

During the winter term Mrs. Helen Mc- 
Laughlin will conduct a course in camp cookery 
for men in the forestry department. 

Extension Service. At the annua] Farmers’ 
and Homemakers’ Week a feature of the nutri- 
tion program was a talk on “Intelligent Living” 
by Dr. Mildred Mitchell, a mental hygienist. 
On Home Management Day a panel discussion 
of “The Romance of Spending” was led by 
Mary Rokahr of the Extension Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. On the clothing 
program a summary of over 4,000 question- 
naires which told the shoe and hosiery needs 
and problems of New Hampshire women 
aroused much interest. It was followed by 
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talks on what the manufacturer is doing to 
meet the needs of the consumer by representa- 
tives of shoe and hosiery companies. 

A typical boy’s room has been developed by 
one of the New Hampshire home demonstra- 
tors. Old maps are used for wallpaper. One 
wall is devoted to play equipment dear to a 
boy’s heart and another to a hobby or collection 
of some kind. 

State Department of Education. A complete 
revision of the outline of work in homemaking 
for grades 7 and 8 has been made under the 
direction of Louise M. Norton, state supervisor 
of home economics, with the cooperation of 
home economics teachers. 

Keene Normal School. Dr. Edith MacAr- 
thur, formerly of New York University, is head 
of the home economics department. 

Woodbury High School, Salem. A complete 
course in home economics for boys is being 
offered to give them an understanding of the 
organization of the home and their part in 
making it happy and successful. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Association. 
The tenth anniversary of the organization of 
the association was celebrated at a dinner meet- 
ing at Schrafft’s Restaurant in Newark on 
October 21. The guests of honor were the past 
presidents: Laura C. Fawcett, Ada Bessie 
Swann, Clara H. Krauter, and Ethel M. 
Powell; and the members of the New Jersey 
Dietetic Association were other guests. Elsie 
Stark, president, served as toastmistress and 
the speaker of the evening was Mrs. Anna 
Steese Richardson. 

During the summer Ada Bessie Swann re- 
signed as director of home service with the 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company of 
New Jersey to become director of the Home 
Service Center of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 

Laura Fawcett made a study of food products 
and home practices in the cities of Italy and 
various Mediterranean cities during the past 
summer. 

Extension Service. The home economics 
extension service has arranged a series of insti- 
tutes on economics for women at Rutgers 
University during the fall and early winter. 
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NEW YORK 

New York Home Economics Association. 
Officers for this year are: president, Kathryn 
Connell, Blodgett Vocational High School, 
Syracuse; vice-president, Helen Judy Bond; 
secretary, Marjorie Kinney, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn; treasurer, Ruth Soule. 

State Department of Education. Under the 
direction of Miss Van Liew, leaders for 57 
counties are meeting groups of teachers for 
study and conferences throughout the year. 
In this way, local problems are dealt with and 
young teachers obtain desired aid. 

During October the annual state teachers 
meetings were held in the nine zones, four with 
panel discussions. A representative from the 
State Bureau of Home Economics met with 
each district. 

In September 35 new vocational homemaking 
departments were opened. Many communities 
are taking advantage of federal grants to build 
or improve their schools and plan to include 
more new homemaking units in these building 
changes. The number of girls taking a regents’ 
diploma in this subject has increased from 500 
in 1931 to 1,000 in 1935. 

Margaret Hutchins has resigned her position 
with the State Bureau to join the home econom- 
ics education staff at Cornell University. 

Buffalo. The Riverside High School is giv- 
ing several courses for boys only, in foods 
and clothing care. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

North Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The executive committee met at the 
Woman’s College in Greensboro on October 12 
to complete plans for the year. 

At the six district meetings held in October 
and November in connection with those of the 
State Education Association discussion centered 
around the new state home economics curricu- 
lum. In an effort to increase membership and 
JouRNAL subscriptions, present members and 
subscribers wore seals and stickers at these 
meetings, and students from nearby clubs solic- 
ited subscriptions with the understanding that 
they might keep 25 cents from each subscrip- 
tion for their club treasury. A similar cam- 


paign is planned for the state meeting next 
spring. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Ellendale State Normal School. Lois Min- 
ard, now head of the home economics depart- 
ment, has inaugurated a course in consumer 
buying for advanced home economics students. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. Chris- 
tine Finlayson studied at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, this past summer. 

The annual state conference for high school 
home economics teachers was held at the 
college from September 2 to 5 under the 
direction of Christine Finlayson. About 70 
attended. Edna Amidon of the U. S. Office of 
Education led the conference on problems in 
the teaching of home management, and Hazel 
McKibben of Iowa State College discussed 
teaching consumer buying and related art. 

The home economics department has a 12} 
per cent increase in enrollment. A part-time 
teacher in art, Margaret Dady, has been added 
to the staff. 

Margaret Burmeister, supervisor of student 
teachers at the Casselton vocational training 
center, left in October for a new position in the 
high school of Nashua, New Hampshire. 

University of North Dakota. An Emergency 
Education Teachers’ Institute was held at the 
University from August 12 to September 6. 

Eva S. Schairer, head of the home economics 
department, attended the Internationa] Man- 
agement Congress in London in July. 

Extension Service. Plans are under way for 
the annual 4-H Club Institute to be held at 
the State College from December 10 to 13. 
There will be special conferences for local lead- 
ers and older 4-H youths. 

Training classes for 4-H club leaders and 
members have been held this fall by the cloth- 
ing, foods, and home management specialists in 
every county in which there are five or more 
clubs organized. 

Five major projects will be presented before 
the homemakers clubs in 24 counties on the 
local leader basis. Ruth Dawson and Ella 
Johnson will present the first and second year of 
“Meal Planning and Food Preparation”; Viola 
C. Meints, “Homemaking, a Real Profession”; 
and Julia E. Brekke and Edna Sommerfeld, 
“Quality Guides in Purchasing Textiles and 
Clothing” and “Handicraft.” 
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OHIO 


Ohio State University. The School of Home 
Economics has offered three courses in the 
popular Radio Junior College. The work done 
by teachers in these courses is recognized by the 
university as a part of the teaching load. 

Ohio Teachers Association. L. W. Reese, 
general high school supervisor of education, 
spoke on problems of home economics adminis- 
tration at the meeting of the southeastern 
section at Ohio University on October 26. 

Akron. The public school home economics 
teachers are working on a revision of the home 
economics courses now offered. Outstanding 
teachers have been chosen as committee chair- 
men to make plans and select new texts, and 
university people are serving as advisers. 

Cincinnati. Rosamond Cook has been giving 
a series of radio talks on consumer buying over 
station WLW on Tuesdays at 2:3u p.m. 

Elizabeth Dyer is chairman of the housing 
committee of the Regional Planning Council of 
Hamilton County and vicinity; it is initiating 
an educational program for better housing 
standards. 

Cleveland. John Hay High School. As an 
aid to the school’s guidance program, the sec- 
ond semi-annual Newcomers’ Day was held this 
fall; and on it all new students were required 
to visit all the various departments of the 
school, where work was displayed and explana- 
tions we e given by the teachers in charge. 

Student Clubs. Mrs. Ethel Sapp Tudor of 
Baldwin-Wallace College is the state adviser 
of student clubs, and Mrs. Ethel Patterson of 
Ridgeville High School is the leader of the 
high school clubs. 

Cleveland. The Chefs’ Club at Central 
High School has been organized again this 
year under Margaret E. Thomson’s direction. 
There are two sections: one for advanced boys 
and one for beginners. 

Ohio University. The home economics club 
entertained the high school clubs of southeast- 
ern Ohio on November 2. The program in- 
cluded consumer education demonstrations, a 
play by the historic costume class, motion 
pictures of the nursery school children, and 
attendance at the Miami-Ohio football game. 

University of Akron. At the dinner meeting 
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of the club on October 2, at which 60 people 
were present, Helen Knox, state chairman of 
student clubs, and Mae O’Neil, vice-president 
of the home economics club at the university, 
gave a most interesting dialogue report of their 
experiences at the A. H. E. A. convention in 
Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. Beulah Shockey, associate professor of 
household arts, has been appointed adviser of 
women. 

Millie Pearson, assistant professor of home 
economics education, took three weeks’ work in 
itinerant teacher training this fall as a joint 
project of the College and the State Department 
of Vocational Homemaking. 

The cafeteria and the new Murray Dining 
Hall have been placed under the business man- 
agement of Dr. Daisy I. Purdy, head of house- 
hold science. The kitchens will be available as 
laboratories for institution management courses. 

Oklahoma College for Women. The home 
economics department is arranging for a display 
of historic costumes presented to the College by 
Mrs. Eva Hirdler Green of Tulsa, whose daugh- 
ter is now a student there. The costumes, 
representing five generations, have all been 
worn by some member of her family. 

The redecorating and repairing of the home 
management house has presented an unusual 
opportunity for this year’s students. It has 
presented the problem met by an average fam- 
ily of 5 with an income of $1,500 per year 
who wish to finance such a project as well as 
meet the other costs of maintaining a home. 
A thorough investigation was made of the 
possibilities of government aid. After satis- 
factory arrangements for financing were made, 
such problems as selection of wallpaper, paint, 
refinishing furniture, and the selection of ma- 
terials for curtains and furniture were consid- 
ered. With the exception of painting and 
papering, all work is to be done by the students. 

University of Oklahoma. A _ cooperative 
nursery school, directed by Hedwig Schaefer, 
opened in September. Mothers of children and 
advanced students are assisting; the observa- 
tion booth is popular with both. 


State Department of Education. A state- 
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wide vocational conference in home economics 
and parent education was held at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma from June 3 to 7. Flora 
Thurston led discussions on family relationships 
and parent education. Two hundred teachers 
attended group meetings on home projects and 
curriculum, watched a demonstration of teach- 
ing meal service in 60 minutes under the group 
activity plan at the Norman High School, 
and discussed objectives for the coming year. 

Parent-Teacher Associations. Maude Rich- 
man Calvert, former state supervisor of home 
economics, was elected president of the Okla- 
homa Congress of Parents and Teachers at the 
October convention. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting will be held on December 28 
in Portland. “Recent Advances in Nutrition” 
will be discussed by Dr. Margaret L. Fincke; 
“New Trends in the Field of Textiles,’ by 
Edith Rhyne; and “Recent Development in 
the Housing Fields,” by Maud Wilson. 

Student Clubs. At a state meeting of home 
economics teachers held last June at Agate 
Beach a committee composed of Mrs. Merle 
Davis of Corvallis, Ruth Chindgren of Ontario, 
and Lois Lutz of Pendleton was appointed to 
formulate recommendations for student clubs. 
It suggests: (1) that each club should pay the 
home economics club dues of $3 for affiliation 
with the national and state organizations, 
(2) that several district club meetings be held 
at convenient places throughout the state, 
(3) that each club have a definitely planned 
program of work for each meeting of the year, 
(4) that every club should use an initiation 
service which will exemplify their standards 
to the school and to the community, (5) that 
every club send in at least one complete report 
each semester to the student club leader, (6) 
that the official American Home Economics 
Association pin be used as an honor award. 
Only those clubs affiliated with the national 
and state organizations are privileged to use 
this pin. 


Oregon State College. Edith Rhyne has 


joined the home economics staff as associate 
professor to replace Mildred Chamberlain, who 
died suddenly on September 25. 


The Betty 
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lamp adopted as the seal of the A. H. E. A. was 
designed by Miss Chamberlain. 

University of Oregon. Newcomers to the 
home economics staff are Alice Reid, who re- 
placed Mary Elizabeth Starr, now an instructor 
at the University of Washington, and Mrs. 
Emmajean Stephens Peterson. 


TEXAS 


North Texas Agricultural College. Members 
of the staff of the home economics department 
are Calhoun Harris, head, Meddie Bice, and 
Helen Stone. 

Mrs. Laura Neale Love, formerly head of the 
home economics department, is supervising the 
home industries division of the State Rehabili- 
tation Commission with headquarters at Dallas. 

North Texas State Teachers College. The 
new graduate school offers a major in the field 
of education. 

Visiting professors at the summer school 
included Ruth Leverton, Bertha Stockard, and 
Sallie Beth Moore. 

John Tarleton Agricultural College. Ver- 
nelle Ray, a new member of the foods depart- 
ment, replaces Loraine Yarborough, who is now 
Mrs. B. A. Trice of Stephenville. 

Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Extension Service. Mildred Horton, state 
home demonstration agent of the extension 
service, has been made vice-director as well. 

A centennial farm and home demonstration 
contest sponsored by the Dallas Morning and 
Semi-W eekly Farm News is being conducted by 
the extension service to give recognition to 
improvements in agriculture and improvements 
and beautification of rural homes. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries. Mrs. 
Ella P. Gribskov, formerly of Iowa State Col- 
lege, is managing director of the two new 
dormitories and social unit. 

Texas Technological College. Martye Poin- 
dexter is the new head of the department of 
applied arts, succeeding Mrs. Harriet Tilden 
McJimsey, who resigned; Geraldine Clewell is 
a new staff member who will teach home 
economics education; and Sannie Callan is a 
part-time instructor in the division of home 
economics, teaching a class in family relations 
and child development. 

Mary Leidigh, ’34, has been awarded the 
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Alpha Delta Pi nursery school fellowship at 
the University of Texas for 1935-36. 

'*. West Texas State Teachers College. Hazel 
McKibben of Iowa State College gave a course 
in special problems in teaching home economics 
at the summer session. 


UTAH 


Home Economics Teachers Conference. 
The home economics teachers of Utah met for 
their annual conference from August 26 to 
August 29. Maude Williamson, director of 
home economics teacher-training work at the 
Colorado State Agricultural College, served as 
guest leader. Attendance was good, and each 
member felt that the time was well spent. 

Utah Educational Association. Dora Lewis, 
federal agent for the Pacific region, addressed 
the home economics section of the Association 
on October 25. 

Brigham Young University. Margaret Swen- 
sen, supervisor of teacher training in home 
economics, is spending her sabbatical leave at 
Columbia University, and Virginia Booth is 
substituting for her. 

Rhea Johnson has been added to the home 
economics staff to have charge of the work in 
child care and development and to manage the 
school cafeteria. 

Utah State Agricultural College. The new 
Home Economics and Commons Building was 
dedicated on September 27. Dr. Louise Stan- 
ley, chief of the U. S. Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics, and Governor Blood gave addresses. 

New members of the home economics faculty 
this year are Elsie Troeger, director of the new 
cafeteria, and Dr. Sadie O. Morris, assistant 
professor of foods and textiles. 

Utah University. Lila Canavan, supervisor 
of teacher training in home economics, is on 
leave of absence this year to fill a similar posi- 
tion at the University of Hawaii. 

Ruby Stringham is now in charge of the state 
W. P.A. 

Provo City Schools. Helen Alleman is 
teaching home economics at the senior high 
school this year. She succeeds Mrs. Ora Haws 
Vance, who is in Chicago. 

Gertrude Sauer is in charge of the home 
economics department at the Farrar Junior 
High School. 
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VIRGINIA 


State Teachers College, East Radford. Six- 
ty-five per cent of the four-year students are 
majoring in home economics. The freshman 
enrollment is the largest in many years. 

The Adams House, one of the original resi- 
dences of East Radford, is being remodeled 
as a home economics house for the high school; 
and the seniors in the college home economics 
department, who do their supervised teaching 
at the high school, are having practical expe- 
rience in planning its remodeling and furnishing 
under the direction of Nellie Mae Touchstone, 
supervisor of home economics education. 

At the first fall meeting of the Home Econom- 
ics Honor Society a report of the annual meet- 
ing of the A. H. E. A. was presented by Evange- 
line Rotenberry, a junior who represented the 
society at Chicago. 

The College had more requests for home 
economics teachers and other trained home 
economics workers than it could supply from 
its 1935 class. 

William and Mary College. A home eco- 
nomics curriculum conference was held at the 
College in June at which home economics 
teachers worked with Jean Stewart, Lillian 
Cummings, and Mrs. Helen Hopper on the 
tentative home economics curriculum for the 
new integrated state curriculum. 

Because under the new curriculum no student 
enters his field of concentration until his junior 
year, the classes in the vocational departments 
are smail in this transitional year. 

Vocational Home Economics. The new ten- 
tative course of study for home economics in 
Virginia high schools has just been put into 
the hands of the teachers. This course is the 
result of four years of work by the home eco- 
nomics teachers of the state and will be used 
during a three-year period, after which neces- 
sary revisions will be made. The production 
committee included Helen Hopper, chairman, 
Jean Stewart, Rosa Loving, and Julia Robert- 
son, consultant. 

Frances Sanders, formerly George-Ellzey 
teacher at Wicomico Church, has been ap- 
pointed specialist in girls’ work for the Virginia 
division of the National Youth Administration. 

Extension Service. Mary B. Settle, home 
management specialist, has been granted a 
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year’s leave of absence to serve as associate 
state director of rural resettlement. Ruth 
Jamison, formerly home demonstration agent 
of Augusta County, is substituting for Miss 
Settle. 

Cymbal Taylor, Mary Settle, and Ruth 
Jamison taught at a training school for out-of- 
school youth teachers this summer. 

Virginia Dietetic Association. Celia Sweck- 
art presided at the biannual meeting held at 
Charlottesville on November 14 and 15. 

V. P. I., Blacksburg. Ruth Sperry, formerly 
of Maryland State Teachers College, is dietitian 
at the new Faculty Apartment House dining 
room. 


WASHINGTON 


State College of Washington. Ethelyn 
Gibbs, a University of Idaho graduate, is doing 
part-time teaching and graduate study in the 
textiles and clothing division. Harriet Herrig 
is in charge of the Coffee Shop and banquet 
work on the campus. Helen Weaver has a 
graduate fellowship as assistant in the division 
of institutional economics, and Betty Sparling 
has accepted a graduate fellowship in nutrition. 

Extension Service. Kathryn Miller and Ag- 
nes Avant have recently become home demon- 
stration agents-at-large. 

University of Washington. Residence halls 
for 300 women are being erected on the campus. 
Margaret Terrell, director of residence and 
dining halls, has worked in close cooperation 
with the architect from the inception of the 
project. 

The year course for administrative dietitians, 
given in cooperation with the University Com- 
mons and a commercial and an_ industrial 
restaurant, has been approved by the American 
Dietetic Association. 

This summer Grace Denny again conducted a 
group of teachers interested in historic textiles 
on a study tour in England, Belgium, France, 
Italy, and Germany. In Paris a special show- 
ing was given by Molyneux for the group. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association. 
Esther Segner of the Milwaukee Vocational 
School, who was elected president in November 
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1934, in accordance with the Association’s 
policy of electing its executive officers one 
year in advance, assumed office in November 
with her committees already organized. 

With the cooperation of the Department of 
Public Instruction, the Association’s committee 
on a revised course of study has placed in the 
hands of 100 selected teachers mimeographed 
copies of the tentative set-up for experimental 
use and continued study during this year. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. A ’35 gradu- 
ate is dietitian for the two emergency nursery 
schools in Milwaukee. Five others are taking 
hospital training as dietitians. 

Hazel Rennoe is conducting an extension 
course in textiles aimed particularly to help in 
consumer buying. 

The Stout Institute. 
home economics was offered at the Institute 
this summer for the first time, with 27 students 


Graduate work in 


enrolled. 

Mabel Rogers, who has been at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota for the past two years, has 
been appointed head of the food and nutrition 
department. 

Dean Michaels addressed the home eco- 
nomics division of the Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association on ‘““The Proposed Course 
of Study in Home Economics for Wisconsin 
Secondary Schools.” 

Various members of the home economics 
faculty are speaking to parent-teacher associa- 
tions and women’s clubs in this part of the state. 

University of Wisconsin. Abby L. Marlatt 
was a delegate in July to the Fourteenth Inter- 
national Housing and Town Planning Congress 
in London and made the post-congress tour of 
housing estate projects in England. Later she 
studied the work of the women managers of the 
housing estates in London with reference to 
methods that could be used in training for 
similar work in this country. 

Dr. Helen T. Parsons was asked to give a 
paper before the 15th International Congress 
of Physiolegy in Russia this summer. Before 
and after the meeting she traveled in Norway, 
Sweden, and Germany. 

New members of the home economics staff 
this year include Shirley Newsom in the Doro- 
thy Roberts Nursery School, replacing Georgia 
Durden, who has gone as an instructor to the 
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Castle School in Honolulu; Dorothy Duckles, 
replacing Arlyle Siemers, now assistant dietitian 
at the Presbyterian Hospital in Chicago; and 
Ella Jane Meiller, replacing Jean Krueger, now 
head of the home economics department in the 
State Teachers College at Santa Barbara, 
California. Mrs. Ruth Ketterer Harris is the 
new assistant in the department of related art. 

New members of the home economics exten- 
sion staff include Elizabeth Birong, Mary 
Brady, and Jean McFarlane. Grace Rown- 
tree, 29, who has been teaching in Mary’s 
Institute in St. Louis, is the new assistant 
leader of boys and girls club work, replacing 
Elizabeth Salter, who married Harvey Eby 
in August. 

Ruth Milne, assistant in the agricultural 
journalism department for the past two years 
is now home economics editor for the home 
economics extension department at the Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


State Board for Vocational Education. The 
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marriage of Alma Ganz to Clifford McClyman 
of Wisconsin Dells took place at Alma, Wis- 
consin, on September 1. Mrs. McClyman will 
continue her work as state supervisor of home 
economics. 

WYOMING 


State Department of Education. Twenty- 
six vocational and four general home economics 
teachers attended the State Conference for 
Home Economics Teachers at the University of 
Wyoming from August 26 to 30. Dr. Jessie V. 
Coles of the University of Missouri conducted 
a 2-day study of consumer education, and 
Beulah I. Coon of the U. S. Office of Education 
spent half a day helping with tests and 
measurements. 

Home economics departments dropped dur- 
ing the period of economy are being reestab- 
lished, and small high schools are equipping 
new departments. A few schools have found 
it possible to raise salaries. 
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ALBERTY, H. B. The Trend toward Curricu- 
lum Integration in the Secondary School, 
517 

ALFRED, HELEN. 
165; 200 

American Dietetic Association: Courses 
Dietitians (ed.), 442 

American Home Economics Association: An- 
nual Meeting (eds.), 99, 170, 302, 369, 446, 


Measurements of 


National Public Housing, 


for 


33; Association Headquarters (ed.), 
537; The President’s Message, 481; Sylla- 
bus of Home Economics,11, (ed.) 39, 152 
American Standards Association: Standards 
for Consumers’ Goods in the ASA (ed.), 
445 
American Vocational Association (ed.), 99 
ANDERSON, Dwicut. National Campaign 
against Tuberculosis, 298; 336 
ANDERSON, Mary. Domestic Apprenticeship 
Different Forms of Realizing It in the 
United States, 6; 72 
ANDRES, Epwarp M. 
Drug Legislation in the United States, 
137; 200 
Andrews, Benjamin R. Economics of 
Household (book rev’d), 667 
Anorexia in Preschool Children, A Study of, 43 
Antiscorbutics: The Antiscorbutic Potency of 
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History of Food and 


the 


Commercial Tomato-Juice Cocktails, 452; 
Value of Commercially Canned and 
Laboratory-Prepared Tomato Juices as 
Antiscorbutics, 447 

Applied Home Economics in T.V.A. Houses, 
632 

Appreciation of Art (ed.), 371 

Art and the Machine (ed.), 173 

Association Headquarters (ed.), 537 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities: Land-Grant Meetings (ed.), 42 

ATWATER, RutH. The Case for Descriptive 
Labeling, 425; 480 


B 


BACHE, E.LizABETH Dv Bors. Professional 
Improvement of Teachers in Service: In 
Westchester County, 291; 336 

BAKE®, KATHERINE L. How Young People 
Are Using Their Leisure Time, 516 

Bananas, Methods of Retarding the Rate of 
Darkening of Cut, 96 

BANE, Lita. Family Planning for Daily 
Living, 522; Overtones of Clothing, 513 

Bargain in Sheets, 26 

BEALL, THELMA. Teaching Money Manage- 
ment: In Extension Work, 22; 72 

3eef Liver: Vitamin D Content of Calf, Beef, 
Lamb, and Hog Liver, 240 

Bills before Congress (ed.), 371 

Bove, Boyp H. The Next Step in Education, 
487; 

Books Received: 

Accounting and Food Control for Home Eco- 


552 


nomics Students, 603 
Adolescent in the Family, 547 
Advertising Reconsidered, 383 
Agricultural Fair, 384 
America Can’t Have Housing, 181 
America’s Capacity to Consume, 50 
America’s Hour of Decision, 114 
Ancient World, 669 
Annual Review of Biochemistry, 546 
Art Education Today, 544 
Art and Industry, 243 
Back to Work, 545 
Battle for Democracy, 243 
Beatitudes for the Family, 458 
Behind the Show Window, 668 
Beyond the New Deal, 114 
Bibliography on Household Furnishings, 112 
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Books Received (cont'd) 

Bibliography of Nursery School Education, 
316 

Boy and Girl Tramps of America, 52 

Boy and His Daily Living, 456 

Challenge of Leisure, 244 

Child Nutrition on a Low-Priced Diet, 602 

Child Psychology, 50 

Childcraft. Home Edition, 602 

Childcraft. Teacher Edition, 602 

Clothes for Girls, 604 

Clothing Study, 316 

Codes, Cartels, National Planning, 51 

Consumer Seeks a Way, 544 

Cook Book, Alice Foote MacDougall’s, 458 

Country Kitchen Cook Book, 112 

Decade of Progress in Eugenics, 242 

Detroit Home Economics Cook Book, 52 

Developmental Psychology, 50 

Dictionary of Embroidery, 458 

Diet and Like It, 458 

Diet and Physical Efficiency, 545 

Draping and Dress Design, 544 

Dynamics of Population, 51 

Earning and Spending the Family Income, 
604 

Economics of the Household, 667 

Education for an Age of Power, 544 

Education on the Air, 242 

Education of Teachers, 383 

Eighteen, 113 

Electrical Adventure, 114 

Emergence of a New Public Employment 
Service, 545 

Enchanted Acre, 544 

Every-woman, 244 

Factory, Family and Women in the Soviet 
Union, 604 

Family in Court, 242 

Family and Society, 548 

Flying Boat, 545 

Food Buying Today, 112 

Food for the Diabetic, 242 

Food and Health, 179 

Food for the Young Child, 242 

Foods: Their Selection and Preparation, 667 

Formation of Capital, 384 

Foundations of Happiness in Marriage, 457 

Fun with Flutes, 242 

Fundamentals of Home Economics, 543 

Fundamentals in Teaching Home Economics, 


456 
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Good Manners, 113 

Government in Business, 668 

Growth and Development of the Young 
Child, 242 

Health Dentistry for the Community, 384 

Health Education in Senior High Schools, 
243 

Healthy Babies Are Happy Babies, 52 

Home Economics Omnibus, 543 

Home and Family, 543 

Home Furnishing, 458 

Home Living, 457 

Homemaker’s Handbook, 669 

Homemaking: An Integrated Teaching Pro- 
gram, 604 

House of Adam Smith, 51 

House at Pooh Corner, 668 

Housekeeping Workbook, 543 

Housing Problems and Possibilities in the 
United States, 668 

Housing Program of the City of Vienna, 52 

How to Ride Your Hebbv, 669 

How to Spend Money, § 

Human Personality and tl 
113 

Illustrations for Art Training, 603 

Industrial Standardization, 51 

Infant Behavior, 113 

Interviewing in Social Work, 545 

Introduction to Human Physiology, 112 

Introduction to Sex Education, 113 

Laboratory Manual for a Course in Foods: 
Their Selection and Preparation, 667 

Lactobacillus Acidophilus and Its Thera- 
peutic Application, 546 

Learning to Be Likable, 384 

Leathercraft for Amateurs, 458 

Marriage and Sexual Harmony, 457 

Meet Mrs. Beeton, 244 

Men and Women of Far Horizons, 545 

Ménage Simplifié ou la Vie en Rose, 543 

Modern Housing, 181 

Modern Motherhood, 384 

Mother’s Encyclopedia, 181 

Must the Nation Plan, 51 

Mystery Chef’s Own Cook Book, 112 

New Federal Organizations, 51 

New York Rural Plays, 668 

Nutrition and Diet Therapy, 52 

Nutrition and Physical Fitness, 384 

Nutrition Work with Children, 601 

Observation of Young Children, 546 


nvironment, 
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Books Received (cont’d) 

Parents Look at Modern Education, 547 

Paulo in the Chilean Desert, 181 

Personal and Community Health, 668 

Personal Hygiene Applied, 52 

Personality Adjustment and Domestic Dis- 
cord, 547 

Physics of the Home, 243 

Pictures of Family Life, 455 

Popular Practice of Fraud, 316 

Practical Dietetics with Reference to Diet 
in Health and Disease, 667 

Practical Electricity and House Wiring, 243 

Practical Everyday Chemistry, 52 

Practice of Dietetics, 112 

Principles of Adolescent Psychology, 604 

Problems and Experiments in Chemistry 
for Girls with Household Applications, 458 

Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work, 243 

Psychology of Wants, Interests, and Atti- 
tudes, 548 

Radio and Education, 383 

Readings in the Family, 457 

Recipes for Successful Dining, 112 

Recreation for Girls and Women, 669 

Redirecting Education, 244 

Refrigerating Data Book and Catalog, 113 

Rehousing Urban America, 668 

Researches in Parent Education III, 546 

Retail Price Behavior, 545 

Rich Man, Poor Man, 668 

Sedgwick’s Principles of Sanitary Science 
and Public Health, 546 

Sex Habits: A Vital Factor in Well-Being, 
547 

Shadow of the Plantation, 114 

She Strives to Conquer, 244 

Skin Deep, 181 

Social Change and Education, 384 

Social Games for Recreation, 669 

Social Problems of the High School Boy, 669 

Social Studies, 244 

Social Work Year Book, 1935, 545 

Some Aspects of Management of College 
Residence Halls for Women, 603 

Status of the Married Woman Teacher, 114 

Structure and Composition of Foods. Vol- 

ume II, 603 

Student Record Book for Home Practice 
and Home Project Work in Home Eco- 
nomics, 316 
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Student Study Guide, 456 
Study of the Content of Pre-requisite Chem- 
istry Courses in Relation to the Content of 
Undergraduate Courses in Home Eco- 
nomics, 315 
Study of the Problems of 652 Gainfully Em- 
ployed Married Women Homemakers, 114 
Teaching Family Relationships in the High 
School, 455 
Textile Problems for the Consumer, 316 
That Other America, 545 
Thinking about Marriage, 113 
Three Family Narratives for Use in Parent 
Education Groups, 455 
Understanding Yourself, 547 
Vitamin B Requirement of Man, 180 
Way with Surly Husbands, 244 
We Go to Nursery School, 546 
What Makes People Buy, 544 
Wisconsin Community Plays, 668 
Woman Asks the Doctor, 547 
Women Who Work, 114 
Women Workers through the Depression, 244 
Workbook for Accounting and Food Control 
for Home Economics Students, 603 
Borgeson, Gertrude (and Mary Swartz Rose). 
Child Nutrition on a Low-Priced Diet 
(book rev’d), 602 
Bouska, F. W. Butter as an Ingredient of 
Commercial Foods, 528 
Brand Names in Reports of Research, Use of, 
226 
BrEcK, MARION F. Cooking for Fun, 576; 624 
BRECKINRIDGE, SOPHONISBA P. Home Eco- 
nomics and the Quest for Economic 
Security, 490; 552 
Broadcasting: The Home Economics Radio 
Talk, 563 
Broadcloth Shirts, A Study of Popular-Priced 
White, 593 
Broccoli, The Vitamin B and G Content of 
Arizona-Grown Grapefruit and, 663 
Brown, CLARA M. Round Table on Home 
Economics Education, 529 
Brown, MurreEt W. The Emergency Parent 
Education Program at Work, 78; 136 
BryAN, Mary DE GARMO (and ETHEL PLOTZz). 
Methods of Retarding the Rate of Darken- 
ing of Cut Bananas, 96; 136 
Bureau of Home Economics (ed.), 305 
Burnham, Helen A., et al. The Boy and His 
Daily Living (book rev’d), 456 
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Butter as an Ingredient of Commercial Foods, 
528 

Buying Hosiery (ed.), 373 

Cc 

Cafeteria Problems, School, 526 

Calcium and Phosphorus Metabolism of Chil- 
dren with Mottled Enamel, 236 

Calcium of Vegetables, A Study of the Effect 
of the Addition of Sodium Chloride to the 
Cooking Water upon the Loss of, 376 

Calf, Beef, Lamb, and Hog Liver, Vitamin D 
Content of, 240 

Camp Fire Girls: She Still Likes to Do Things 
with Her Hands, 91 

Canada, Grade Labeling in, 294 

Canned Foods: Grade Labeling of Canned 
Goods, 527; Labeling Canned Foods, 425 

Canned Salmon, The Vitamin A and D Content 
of, 658 

CARLSON, GUDRUN. 
Cookery, 531 

Carr, WILLIAM G. 
nomics Supervisors, 360; 408 

CHALMERS, Ruts AxTELL. Training for 
Household Workers: A Work Relief Proj- 
ect, 367; 408 

CHANEY, MARGARET S. (and ELIZABETH 
Rocce). The First Year of a College 
Cooperative House, 166; 200 

Chemical Properties of Some Turkish Towels, 
Physical and, 587 

Child Development and Family Relationships: 
Abstracts from Periodicals, 115, 182, 317, 
459, 670; The Calcium and Phosphorus 
Metabolism of Children with Mottled 
Enamel, 236; Directed Observation of 
Children, 515; Directed Observation of 
Children for Classes in Child Develop- 
ment, 355; see also Family Relationships 


Scandinavian Foods and 


Salaries Paid Home Eco- 


and Parent Education 
Child Labor (ed.), 655 
Children, A Study of Anorexia in Preschool, 43 
Children and Unemployment (ed.), 102 
Children’s Wardrobes, A Study of, 647 
Chinese Girls, Height-Weight-Age Measure- 
ments of, 362 
“The Chore Board,” 94 
Christmas Seals (ed.), 656 
Cincinnati Stores Sell Sheets by Specifications, 
225 


CLacuE, J. A., ef al. Value of Commercially 
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Canned and Laboratory-Prepared To- 
mato Juices as Antiscorbutics, 447; 480 

CiarK, Marron E. The Position of the 
Related Art Teacher in Home Economics 
Today, 299; 336 

Class Day, Homemakers’, 649 

Cleaning of Weighted Silk Fabrics, 106 

Clearinghouse for Volunteer Service, 645 

Clothes: see Textiles and Clothing 

Club: To Club or Not to Club, 532 

Club Flower Show, 439 

Coes, JEsstE V. Progress in Standardization 
of Textiles and Clothing, 512; Use of 
Brand Names in Reports of Research, 
226; 264 

College Cooperative House, The First Year of 
a, 166 

College Dormitories (ed.), 172 

College Home Economics Courses, Housing in, 
510 

Cottopy, Mary. Reaching Young Married 
Women in Extension Work, 522 

Community Development, Home Economics 
and, 507 

Conference on Parent Education, 34 

Consumer Education and Problems: Abstracts 
from Periodicals, 53, 245, 461; A Bargain 
in Sheets, 26; Buying Hosiery (ed.), 373; 
Cincinnati Stores Sell Sheets by Specifica- 
tions, 225; Consumers and Labeling (ed.), 
442; Cooperation between a Foods Class 
and a County Consumers Council, 436; 
County Consumers Councils, 435, (ed.) 
444: Exhibit of Food Fads and Fallacies, 
89; Exhibits to Aid in Buying Cloth- 
ing, 90; Food Fads and Fallacies (ed.), 
100; The Government and 
er, 201; Labeling in 
294; Grade Labeling of Canned Goods, 
527; Happenings in 
Past Year of Interest to the Consumer 
Buyer, 507; Labeling Canned Foods, 425; 
The Relative Importance of Various 
Characteristics in Utensils Used on the 
Electric Range, 174; Serviceability of 
Fabrics (ed.), 233; Specification Sheets 
(ed.), 232; Standards for Consumers’ 
Goods in the ASA (ed.), 445; Standards 
for the Hospital Buyer, 28; A Study of 
Popular-Priced White Broadcloth Shirts, 
593; Trends in Consumer Buying of 
Household Fabrics, 364; What the Con- 


the Consum- 


Grade Canada, 


Legislation of the 
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Consumer Education and Problems (cont’d) 
sumer Buys, 512; Women and Grade 
Labels (ed.), 303; see also Standardization 
and Standards 

Consumer, The Government and the, 201 

Consumer Problems: see Consumer Education 
and Problems 

Consumer Purchasing: see Consumer Educa- 
tion and Problems 

Consumers’ Counsel, A.A.A. (ed.), 585 

Consumers’ Division, N.R.A. (ed.), 583 

Consumers and Labeling (ed.), 442 

Contribution of Home Economics to General 
Education, 520 

_ Contributors: 72, 136, 200, 264, 336, 408, 480, 
552, 624, 690 

Cook, Rosamonp C. Cincinnati Stores Sell 
Sheets by Specifications, 225; 264; Mer- 
chandising Methods in Training for 
Money Management, 23; 72 

Cooking: The Loss of Iron, Copper, and Man- 
ganese from Vegetables Cooked by Differ- 
ent Methods, 308 

Cooking for Fun, 576 

Cooking Green Vegetables, 439 

Cooking Utensils: The Relative Importance of 
Various Characteristics in Utensils Used 
on the Electric Range, 174 

Coon, Beutan I. Planning Research Proj- 
ects, 530 

Cooperation between a Foods Class and a 
County Consumers Council, 436 

Cooperative House, The First Year of a Col- 
lege, 166 

CopENHAVER, J. E. (and F. Bartow Cutp). 
The Loss of Iron, Copper, and Manganese 
from Vegetables Cooked by Different 
Methods, 308; 336; see also 439 

Copper: The Loss of Iron, Copper, and Man- 
ganese from Vegetables Cooked by Differ- 
ent Methods, 308 

Cosmetics: see Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics 

County Consumers Councils: 435; (ed.) 444; 
Cooperation between a Foods Class and a 
County Consumers Council, 436 

County School, Lunch-Room Management in 
the, 211 

Courses for Dietitians (ed.), 442 

Courses on the Family and Marriage, The Use 
of Research in, 281 

Cowgill, George R. The Vitamin B Require- 
ment of Man (book rev’d), 180 
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Cup, F. Bartow (and J. E. CopENHAVER). 
The Loss of Iron, Copper, and Manganese 
from Vegetables Cooked by Different 
Methods, 308; 336; see also 439 

Culver, Pauline: see Testimony from High 
School Girls (ed.), 229 

Curriculum: Parent Cooperation for the Cur- 
riculum, 438; The Place of Home Eco- 
nomics in a Functioning Curriculum, 409; 
The Trend toward Curriculum Integration 
in the Secondary School, 517 


D 


DALY, MARGARET. Professional Improvement 
of Teachers in Service: In Cattaraugus 
County, 290; 336 

DANIELS, Amy L. (and GLapys Everson). A 
Study of Anorexia in Preschool Children, 
43: 72 

Darkening of Cut Bananas, Methods of Re- 
tarding the Rate of, 96 

Davison, ELotse. Round Table on Research 
regarding the House, 529 

DENNIS, LEMo T. Conference on Parent Edu- 
cation, 34; 72; see also Rockwoop, LEMo 
DENNIS 

Denny, Grace G. (and LovuIsE MAyNarp). 
Variables in 80 Square Percale, 94; 136 

Denver Home Economics Meetings, July 2 and 
3 (ed.), 535 

Department of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics: (eds.) 40, 302, 535 

DEVANEY, GRACE M. (and Hazet E. Mun- 
SELL). Vitamin D Content of Calf, Beef, 
Lamb, and Hog Liver, 240; 264; (and 
Lyp1a K. Putney) The Vitamin A and D 
Content of Canned Salmon, 658 

Device for Premarital Counselors and Teachers 
of Courses on Marriage, 575 

Diaper Sizes and Folds, A Study of, 31 

Dietitians, Courses for (ed.), 442 

Directed Observation of Children, 515 

Directed Observation of Children for Classes 
in Child Development (A Symposium), 355 

Discussion: The Place of Discussion in the 
Learning Process, 348; The Uses and 
Limitations of the Discussion Method, 514 

Dopps, Mary ALice (and Mary HANDLIN). 
A Club Flower Show, 439; 480 

Domestic Apprenticeship—Different Forms of 
Realizing It in the United States, 6 

Domestic Service: see Household Employment 
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DonaALD, BARBARA (and Hitpa W. Sirs). 
Federal Cooperation in Workers’ Educa- 
tion, 421; Federal Training Schools for 
Household Employment, 215; 264 

Dormitories, College (ed.), 172 

Dovuctass, HELEN CROUCH. 
Listeners, 568; 624 

Dow.inc, ApA Camp (and HeEnrretra M. 
TuHompson). Trends in Consumer Buy- 
ing of Household Fabrics, 364; 408 

Dozrer, CARRIE CASTLE (and WIHLMA ELIza- 
BETH WATERS). Height-Weight-Age Meas- 
urements of Chinese Girls, 362; 408 

DRAPER, EARLE S. Applied Home Economics 
in T. V. A. Houses, 632; 690 

Drugs: see Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics 

Durr, HELEN InMAN. The School Lunch 
Survey in Massachusetts, 556; 624 

Dvunr, MrrraM. Professional Improvement 
of Teachers in Service: In Madison 
County, 292; 336 

E 

Economic Security: (ed.) 37; Home Economics 
and the Quest for Economic Security, 490 

EpGaAR, RACHEL (and JEANETTE E. Ross). 
The Cleaning of Weighted Silk Fabrics, 
106; 136 

Education: Abstracts from Periodicals, 55, 247, 
385, 605; The Emergency Parent Educa- 
tion Program at Work, 78; Federal Co- 
operation in Workers’ Education, 421; 
Land-Grant Institutions and Rural Social 
Welfare: Part I, Research and Residence 
Teaching, 83, Part II, Extension Teaching, 
143; The Next Step in Education, 487; 
The Place of Discussion in the Learning 
Process, 348; see also Home Economics 


Writing for 


Education 

Eggs, Variation in the White-to-Yolk Ratio of 
Fresh, 33 

E.uiot, Eptra L. Grade Labeling in Canada, 
294; 336 


Evmguist, Ruts E. (and MARGARET B. Hays). 
Physical and Chemical Properties of Some 
Turkish Towels, 587; 624 

Emergency Parent Education Program at 
Work, 78 

Emergency Relief Program, Trends of Nutri- 
tion Activities in the, 511 

Employer of Home Economics Students, My 
Experience as, 525 
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EpsTEIN, ABRAHAM. Family Security in the 
New Economic Order, 1; 72 

Euthenics Course in the General College at the 
University of Minnesota, 509 

Everson, Giapys (and Amy L. Danrets). A 
Study of Anorexia in Preschool Children, 
43; 72 

Evolving Standards in American Housing, 207 

Exhibit of Food Fads and Fallacies, 89 

Exhibits to Aid in Buying Clothing, 90 

Extension: Extension Experience as a Train- 
ing for the Business Field, 525; Extension 
Work from a Family Viewpoint, 521; 
Facing the Social Problems of Young 
People above 4-H Club Age, 520; Home 
Economics Extension Emblem, 363; Land- 
Grant Institutions and Rural Social Wel- 
fare: Part II. Extension Teaching, 143; 
National 4-H Club Camp (ed.), 536; 
Reaching Young Married Women in 
Extension Work, 522 

Extension Experience as a Training for the 
Business Field, 525 

Extension Work from a Family Viewpoint, 521 


F 


Fabrics: Serviceability of Fabrics (ed.), 233; 
Trends in Consumer Buying of Household 
Fabrics, 364 

Facing the Social Problems of Young People 
above 4-H Club Age, 520 

Family: Tentative Revision of the Syllabus 
of Home Economics: I. The Family and 
Its Relationships, 11; The Use of Re- 
search in Courses on the Family and 
Marriage, 281 

Family Economics: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
184, 319, 463, 672; Family Security in the 
New Economic Order, 1; Home Economics 
and the Quest for Economic Security, 490; 
How New Deal Agencies Are Affecting 
Family Life, 274; Round Table on Re- 
search in Family Economics, 528; Security 
for Low-Income Families, 337; Teaching 
Money Management, 17 

Family Life, How New Deal Agencies Are 
Affecting, 274 

Family Planning for Daily Living, 522 

Family Relationships: “The Chore Board,” 
94; Family Relationships and Child De- 
velopment (ed.), 535; Home Economics 
Subject Matter in Teaching Family and 
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Family Relationships (cont’d): 
Social Relationships, 637; How New Deal 
Agencies Are Affecting Family Life, 274; 
Present Relief Policies and Their Effect 
on Family Relationships, 625; Problems 
of the Home Economics Teacher, 159; 
Problems That Arise in Preparation and 
Improvement of Family 
Relationships, 508; Tentative Revision of 
the Syllabus of Home Economics: I. The 
Family and Its Relationships, 11; The 
Use of Research in Courses on the Family 
and Marriage, 281 

Family Security in the New Economic Order, 1 

Federal Appointments in Home Economics 


Teachers in 


(ed.), 303 
Federal Cooperation in Workers’ Education, 
421 


Federal Emergency Relief Administration: 
Foods and Nutrition in the F.E.R.A., 223; 
Trends of Nutrition Activities in the 
Emergency Relief Program, 511 

Federal Housing Activities (ed.), 651 

Federal Training Schools for Household Em- 
ployment, 215 

FELLERS, C. R., e¢ al. 
Canned and Laboratory-Prepared Tomato 
Juices as Antiscorbutics, 447; 480 

Fields of Research in Nutrition, 415 

First Year of a College Cooperative House, 
166 

FirtH, MAupE M. Parent Cooperation for 
the Curriculum, 438; 480 

Fisu, Marton. Happenings in Legislation of 
the Past Year of Interest to the Consumer 


Value of Commercially 


Buyer, 507 

Food Composition: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
186, 322, 608 

Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics: Food, Drugs, 
and Cosmetic Bill, S. 5 (eds.), 170, 306; 
History of Food and Drug Legislation in 
the United States, 137; The New Food, 
Drugs, and Cosmetic Bill (ed.), 105 

Food Economics and Dietary Requirements: 
Abstracts from Periodicals, 57, 388, 609 

Food Fads and Fallacies: (ed.), 100; Exhibit 
of Food Fads and Fallacies, 89 

Food and Nutrition: Abstracts of Papers on 
Food and Nutrition, 539; Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 57, 117, 186, 187, 253, 322, 
323, 388, 393, 468, 608, 609, 611, 678; 
The Antiscorbutic Potency of Commercial 
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Tomato-Juice Cocktails, 452; Butter as an 
Ingredient of Commercial Foods, 528; The 
Calcium and Phosphorus Metabolism of 
Children with Mottled Enamel, 236; Cook- 
ing for Fun, 576; Cooking Green Vege- 
tables, 439; Exhibit of Food Fads and 
Fallacies, 89; Fields of Research in Nutri- 
tion, 415; Food Fads and Fallacies (ed.), 
100; Foods and Nutrition in the F.E.R.A., 
223; Height-Weight-Age Measurements of 
Chinese Girls, 362; The Loss of Iron, Cop- 
per, and Manganese from Vegetables 
Cooked by Different Methods, 308; Lunch- 
Room Management in the County School, 
211; Methods of Retarding the Rate of 
Darkening of Cut Bananas, 96; One 
Family’s Food during the Depression, 224; 
Problems of the Home Economics Teacher, 
159; Scandinavian Foods and Cookery, 
531; The School Lunch Survey in Massa- 
chusetts, 556; A Study of Anorexia in 
Preschool Children, 43; A Study of the 
Effect of the Addition of Sodium Chloride 
to the Cooking Water upon the Loss of 
Calcium of Vegetables, 376; Trends of 
Nutrition Activities in the Emergency 
Relief Program, 511; Value of Commer- 
cially Canned and Laboratory-Prepared 
Tomato Juices as Antiscorbutics, 447; 
Variation in the White-to-Yolk Ratio of 
Fresh Eggs, 33; Vegetables in the Diet, 
73, 146, 218; The Vitamin A and D Con- 
tent of Canned Salmon, 658; The Vitamin 
B and G Content of 
Grapefruit and Broccoli, 663; Vitamin D 
Content of Calf, Beef, Lamb, and Hog 
Liver, 240 

Food Utilization: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
187, 323, 611 

Foods and Nutrition in the F.E.R.A., 223 

Foster, Rospert G. A Device for Premarital 
Counselors and Teachers of Courses on 


Arizona-Grown 


Marriage, 575; 624 
4-H Club Camp, National (ed.), 536 
Function of Home Economics, The Nature 


and, 265 
G 
GERBER, FRANK. Grade Labeling of Canned 
Goods, 527 
Goodenough, Florence L. Developmental 
Psychology (book rev’d), 50 
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GorHAM, EtuHet R. (and Ernet L. PHELPs). 
A Study of Popular-Priced White Broad- 
cloth Shirts, 593; 624 

Gostinc, THomas W. Home Economics: A 
Fundamental in the Curriculum, 351; 408 

Government and the Consumer, 201 

GRACE, MiINnerRvA. Home and Community 
Recreation Survey, 516 

Grade Labeling in Canada, 294 

Grade Labeling of Canned Goods, 527 

Grade Labels, Women and (ed.), 303 

Grapefruit: The Vitamin B and G Content of 
Arizona-Grown Grapefruit and Broccoli, 
663 

GRAY, EpNA R. 
512 

Gray, GRETA. One Family’s Food during the 
Depression, 224; 264 

Gross, Irma H. (and Mary PENNINGTON). 
A Study of Children’s Wardrobes, 647; 690 


What the Consumer Buys, 


H 


HAtvorson, Rutu SEAL. Home Economics 
Textbooks Used in Secondary Schools, 
359; 408 

HANDLIN, Mary (and Mary A.ice Dopps). 
A Club Flower Show, 439; 480 

Happenings in Legislation of the Past Year of 
Interest to the Consumer Buyer, 507 

Hays, MARGARET B. (and Ruts E. Etmgutst). 
Physical and Chemical Properties of 
Some Turkish Towels, 587; 624 

HEDGE, MARGARET Marco. To Club or Not 
to Club, 532 

Height-Weight-Age Measurements of Chinese 
Girls, 362 

Herr, ANNETTE T. Home Economics and 
Community Development, 507 

HESELTINE, MARJORIE. Foods, 162; 200 

Hess, KATHARINE (and DorotHy READHIMER). 
Speedy and Accurate Weighing, 111; 136 

High School Home Economics in the News- 
papers, 641 

Hitty, W. J. Lunch-Room Management in 
the County School, 211; 264 

History of Food and Drug Legislation in the 
United States, 137 

Hobby Show: She Still Likes to Do Things 
with Her Hands, 91 

Hog Liver: Vitamin D Content of Calf, Beef, 
Lamb, and Hog Liver, 240 

Home and Community Recreation Survey, 516 





[December 


Home Economics: The Contribution of Home 
Economics to General Education, 520; 
High School Home Economics in the News- 
papers, 641; Home Economics in Social 
Work (ed.), 535; Housing and Home Eco- 
nomics (eds.), 171, 534; The Nature and 
Function of Home Economics, 265; The 
Syllabus of Home Economics (ed.), 39; 
Tentative Revision of the Syllabus of 
Home Economics: I. The Family and Its 
Relationships, 11, III. The House, 152 

Home Economics: A Fundamental in the Cur- 
riculum, 351 

Home Economics Abroad: (ed.), 372; An In- 
stitute for Life Economics in Vienna, 168 

Home Economics at Atlantic City (ed.), 302 

Home Economics in Business: Extension Ex- 
perience as a Training for the Business 
Field, 525; My Experience as Employer of 
Home Economics Students, 525; Prepara- 
tion for Business and for Teaching Home 
Economics, 523; Research as a Background 
for Home Economics in Business, 524 

Home Economics and Community Develop- 
ment, 507 

Home Economics Education: The Contribu- 
tion of Home Economics to General Edu- 
cation, 520; Cooperation between a Foods 
Class and a County Consumers Council, 
436; A Device for Premarital Counselors 
and Teachers of Courses on Marriage, 575; 
Directed Observation of Children, 515; 
Directed Observation of Children for 
Classes in Child Development, 355; 
Euthenics Course in the General College 
at the University of Minnesota, 509; Home 
Economics: A Fundamental in the Cur- 
riculum, 351; Home Economics in New 
College, 342; Home Economics Subject 
Matter in Teaching Family and Social 
Relationships, 637; The Home Economics 
Teacher and the Parent Education Pro- 
gram, 432; Home Economics Textbooks 
Used in Secondary Schools, 359; Home- 
makers’ Class Day, 649; Housing in Col- 
lege Home Economics Courses, 510; Mak- 
ing the Most of a Rented House, 646; The 
Nature and Function of Home Economics, 
265; The New Significance of the Practical 
Arts, 518; Parent Cooperation for the Cur- 
riculum, 438; Parent-Teacher Associations 
and Home Economics (ed.), 441; The Place 
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Home Economics Education (cont'd): 
of Home Economics in a Functioning Cur- 
riculum, 409; The Position of the Related 
Art Teacher in Home Economics Today, 
299; The President’s Message, 481; Prob- 
lems of the Home Economics Teacher, 159; 
Problems That Arise in Preparation and 
Improvement of Teachers in Family Rela- 
tionships, 508; Professional Improvement 
of Teachers in Service, 286; Round Table 
on Home Economics Education, 529; 
Salaries Paid Home Economics Supervis- 
ors, 360; Teaching Money Management, 
17; Testimony from High School Girls 
(ed.), 229; Training for Household Em- 
ployment (ed.), 230; The Use of Research 
in Courses on the Family and Marriage, 
281; see also Education 

Home Economics Extension Emblem, 363 

Home Economics in a Functioning Curriculum, 
The Place of, 409 

Home Economics and a Housing Program, 496 

Home Economics in the N.E.A. (ed.), 40 

Home Economics in New College, 342 

Home Economics and Parent Education, 506 

Home Economics, Parent-Teacher Associations 
and (ed.), 441 

Home Economics and the Quest for Economic 
Security, 490 

Home Economics Radio Talk, 563 

Home Economics, The Red Cross and (ed.), 583 

Home Economics Research, Northeastern Con- 
ference on (ed.), 446 

Home Economics in a Rural Rehabilitation 
Program, 501 

Home Economics in Social Work (ed.), 535 

Home Economics for Social Workers, 295 

Home Economics Speakers’ Bureau, 580 

Home Economics in a State Relief Program, 
531 

Home Economics Subject Matter in Teaching 
Family and Social Relationships, 637 

Home Economics Supervisors, Salaries Paid, 
360 

Home Economics Teacher and the Parent Edu- 
cation Program, 432 

Home Economics Textbooks Used in Secondary 
Schools, 359 

Home Economist Retires (ed.), 374 

Home Economists, Occupations of (ed.), 657 

Home Safety (ed.), 234 

Homemakers’ Class Day, 649 
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Homemaking Course as Training for Household 
Service, 573 

Hood, Grace Gordon. A Study of the Content 
of Pre-requisite Chemistry Courses in Rela- 
tion to the Content of Undergraduate 
Courses in Home Economics (book rev’d), 
315 

Hosiery, Buying (ed.), 373 

Hoskins, BENA. School Cafeteria Problems, 
526 

Hospital Buyer, Standards for the, 28 

House, Its Equipment and Management: Ab- 
stracts from Periodicals, 119, 250, 390, 
612; ““The Chore Board,” 94; The Relative 
Importance of Various Characteristics in 
Utensils Used on the Electric Range, 147; 
Round Table on Research regarding the 
House, 529; Tentative Revision of the 
Syllabus of Home Economics, III. The 
House, 152 

Household Employment: Domestic Appren- 
ticeship—Different Forms of Realizing it 
in the United States, 6; Federal Training 
Schools for Household Employment, 215; 
A Homemaking Course as Training for 
Household Service, 573; Training for 
Household Employment (eds.), 37, 230; 
Training for Household Workers: A Work 
Relief Project, 367; The Y. W. C. A. and 
Household Employment, 571 

Household Fabrics, Trends in Consumer Buy- 


ing of, 364 
Household Service: see Household Employ- 
ment 


Housing: Applied Home Economics in T.V.A. 
Houses, 632; Evolving Standards in 
American Housing, 207; Federal Housing 
Activities (ed.), 651; Home Economics 
and a Housing Program, 496; Housing in 
College Home Economics Courses, 510; 
Housing and Home Economics (eds.), 
171, 534; Housing Notes (ed.), 653; Joint 
National Conference on Housing (ed.), 
652; Making the Most of a Rented House, 
646; National Association of Housing 
Officials (ed.), 235; The National Housing 
Act, 560; National Public Housing, 165; 
Urban Housing, 509 

Housing in College Home Economics Courses, 
510 

Housing and Home Economics (eds.), 171, 534 

Housing Notes (ed.), 653 








How New Deal Agencies Are Affecting Family 
Life, 274 

How Young People Are Using Their Leisure 
Time, 516 

Howarp, Ruts L. 
and Folds, 31; 72 


A Study of Diaper Sizes 


I 


IHLDER, JOHN. Home Economics and a Hous- 
ing Program, 496; 552 

Improvement of Teachers in Service, 286 

Institute for Life Economics in Vienna, 168 

Institution Administration: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 122, 324, 465, 675; College 
Dormitories (ed.), 172; The First Year of a 
College Cooperative House, 166; Lunch- 
Room Management in the County School, 
211; School Cafeteria Problems, 526; The 
School Lunch Survey in Massachusetts, 
556; Standards for the Hospital Buyer, 28 

International Congresses (ed.), 372 

International Federation of Home Economics 
(ed.), 656 

Iron: The Loss of Iron, Copper, and Man- 
ganese from Vegetables Cooked by Differ- 
ent Methods, 308 

IsHam, P. D., et al. Value of Commercially 
Canned and Laboratory-Prepared Tomato 
Juices as Antiscorbutics, 447; 480 


J 


Jounson, Dorotuy. Observation Report 
Blanks Developed by Pupils, 357; 408 
JoBNSON, ORINNE. Extension Experience as a 
Training for the Business Field, 525 

Joint National Conference on Housing (ed.), 
652 

Jones, Evelyn G., et al. The Boy and His 
Daily Living (book rev’d), 456 

JorpaAN, Rutu. A Study of the Effect of the 
Addition of Sodium Chloride to the Cook- 
ing Water upon the Loss of Calcium of 
Vegetables, 376; 408 

Justin, FLoreNce. High School Home Eco- 
nomics in the Newspapers, 641; 690 

K 

KAUFFMAN, TREVAE. A Homemaking Course 

as Training for Household Service, 573; 

624 


KinG, FLorance B. Cooking Green Vege- 


tables, 439; et al., Variation in the White- 
to-Yolk Ratio of Fresh Eggs, 33; 72 
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Kocu, HELEN L. Directed Observation of 
Children, 515 

Kyrk, Hazert. The Government and the 
Consumer, 201; 264 


L 


Labeling Canned Foods (A Symposium), 425 

Labels: Consumers and Labeling (ed.), 442; 
Grade Labeling in Canada, 294; Grade 
Labeling of Canned Goods, 527; Labeling 
Canned Foods, 425; Women and Grade 
Labels (ed.), 303 

LAFOLLeTteE, CEcILeE T. 
New College, 342; 408 

Lamb Liver: Vitamin D Content of Calf, Beef, 
Lamb, and Hog Liver, 240 

Land-Grant Institutions and Rural Social Wel- 
fare. Part I. Research and Residence 
Teaching, 83; Part II. Extension Teach- 
ing, 143 

Land-Grant Meetings (ed.), 42 

LANTZ, Epitu M., et al. The Calcium and 
Phosphorus Metabolism of Children with 
Mottled Enamel, 236; 264 

LATZKE, EsTHER. Research as a Background 
for Home Economics in Business, 524 

Legislation: Bills before Congress (ed.), 371; 
Bureau of Home Economics (ed.), 305; 
Food, Drugs, and Cosmetic Bill, S. 5 (eds.), 
170, 306; Happenings in Legislation of the 
Past Year of Interest to the Consumer 
Buyer, 507; History of Food and Drug 
Legislation in the United States, 137; New 
Food, Drugs, and Cosmetic Bill (ed.), 105 

Leisure: Home and Community Recreation 
Survey, 516; Young Are 
Using Their Leisure Time, 516 

Lenroot, Katharine: see New Chief of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau (ed.), 101 

LEVERTON, Rutu M., et al. The Calcium and 
Phosphorus Metabolism of Children with 
Mottled Enamel, 236; 264 

Libraries: Paging New Ideas, 553 

Libraries and Home Economics (ed.), 582 

LINDEMAN, Epvarp C. The Place of Discus- 
sion in the Learning Process, 348; 408 

Locke, Lirt1An H. Clothing, 163; 200 

LONGAN, EvizapetH. Evolving Standards in 
American Housing, 207; 264 

Loss of Iron, Copper, and Manganese from 
Vegetables Cooked by Different Methods, 
308; see also 439 


Home Economics in 


How People 
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Love, Giapys (and EstHer M. Morris). 
Suggestions for High School Teachers, 
356; 408 

Low-Income Families, Security for, 337 

Lunch: The School Lunch Survey in Massa- 
chusetts, 556 

Lunch-Room Management in 
School, 211 


the County 


M 


McFarLANnD, Muriet G. Problems That 
Arise in Preparation and Improvement of 
Teachers of Family Relationships, 508 

Making the Most of a Rented House, 646 

Manganese: The Loss of Iron, Copper, and 
Manganese from Vegetables Cooked by 
Different Methods, 308 

Marriage: A Device for Premarital Counselors 
and Teachers of Courses on Marriage, 575; 
The Use of Research in Courses on the 
Family and Marriage, 281 

Mason, Mary A. Foods and Nutrition in the 
F.E.R.A., 223; 264; Trends of Nutrition 
Activities in the Emergency Relief Pro- 
gram, 511 

Massachusetts, The School Lunch Survey in, 556 

MAYNARD, LouIsE (and GrAcE G. DENNY). 
Variables in 80 Square Percale, 94; 136 

Mays, ArtHur B. The New Significance of 
the Practical Arts, 518 

Measurements of Chinese 
Weight-Age, 362 

MEGOWEN, VERA. My Experience as Em- 
ployer of Home Economics Students, 525 

MEHLIG, MADELINE FEss. Home Economics 
in a State Relief Program, 531 

Mernts, Vrora C. “The Chore Board,” 94; 
134 

Metocue, Giapys. Exhibits to Aid in Buy- 
ing Clothing, 90; 136 

Members of the P.T.A. (ed.), 41 

MENDEL, LAFAYETTE B. Fields of Research 
in Nutrition, 415; 480 

Methods of Retarding the Rate of Darkening 
of Cut Bananas, 96 

MILLER, ELLEN. Home Economics Subject 
Matter in Teaching Family and Social 
Relationships, 637; 690 

Miscellany: 62, 125, 192, 255, 326, 398, 470, 
549, 618, 680 

MITCHELL, HELEN S. 


Girls, Height- 


Exhibit of Food Fads 


and Fallacies, 89; 136 
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Money Management: Teaching Money Man- 
agement, 17; Thrift and Money Manage- 
ment (ed.), 36 

MoNTGOMERY, Eva F. Cooperation between 
a Foods Class and a County Consumers 
Council, 436; 480 

Morris, EstHER M. (and GtLapys Love). 
Suggestions for High School Teachers, 
356; 408 

Morris, H. P., et al. Variation in the White- 
to-Yolk Ratio of Fresh Eggs, 33; 72 

Moser, ApA. Round Table on Research in 
Family Economics, 528 

Mottled Enamel, The Calcium and Phosphorus 
Metabolism of Children with, 236 

Mundelein College Exhibits for Student Clubs, 
578 

MUNSELL, Hazet E. (and Grace M. DE- 
VANEY). Vitamin D Content of Calf, 
Beef, Lamb, and Hog Liver, 240; 264 

My Experience as Employer of Home Eco- 
nomics Students, 525 


N 


National Association of Housing Officials (ed.), 
235 

National Campaign against Tuberculosis, 298 

National Education Association: Denver Home 
Economics Meetings, July 2 and 3 (ed.), 
535; Home Economics at Atlantic City 
(ed.), 302; Home Economics in the N. E. A. 
(ed.), 40 

Natiorial 4-H Club Camp (ed.), 536 

National Housing Act, 560 

National Public Housing, 165 

National Recovery Administration: Consumers’ 
Division, N.R.A. (ed.), 583; Salvage from 
N.R.A., 429 

Nature and Function of Home Economics, 265 

NEEDHAM, IRENE BENNETT. The Uses and 
Limitations of the Discussion Method, 514 

NESBITT, FLORENCE. Present Relief Policies 
and Their Effect on Family Relationships, 
625; 690 

NESTLER, R. B., et al. Variation in the White- 
to-Yolk Ratio of Fresh Eggs, 33; 72 

New Chief of the U. S. Children’s Bureau (ed.), 
101 

New College, Home Economics in, 342 

New Deal Agencies: How New Deal Agencies 
Are Affecting Family Life, 274 

New Food, Drugs, and Cosmetic Bill (ed.), 105 
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New Significance of the Practical Arts, 518 

News from the Field: 64, 128, 194, 257, 328, 
401, 472, 619, 682 

Newspapers, High School Home Economics in 
the, 641 

NEwTon, Jut1A O. Extension Work from a 
Family Viewpoint, 521 

Next Step in Education, 487 

Northeastern Conference on Home Economics 
Research (ed.), 446 

Nutrition: see Food and Nutrition 

Nutrition Research: Abstracts from Periodi- 
cals, 117, 253, 393, 468, 678 


O 


Observation: Directed Observation of Chil- 
dren, 515; Directed Observation of Chil- 
dren for Classes in Child Development, 355 

Occupations of Home Economists (ed.), 657 

O’LEARY, Mary. Preparation for Business 
and for Teaching Home Economics, 523 

One Family’s Food during the Depression, 224 

Overtones of Clothing, 513 

P 

Paging New Ideas, 553 

Parent Cooperation for the Curriculum, 438 

Parent Education: Conference on Parent Edu- 
cation, 34; The Emergency Parent Educa- 
tion Program at Work, 78; Home Eco- 
nomics and Parent Education, 506; The 
Home Economics Teacher and the Parent 
Education Program, 432 

P.T.A., The Members of the (ed.), 41 

Parent-Teacher Associations and Home Eco- 
nomics (ed.), 441 

PENNINGTON, Mary (and Irma H. Gross). A 
Study of Children’s Wardrobes, 647; 690 

Percale, Variables in 80 Square, 94 

Personnel Program, Why a, 527 

Puetps, Eruwer L. (and Eruer R. Gorman). 
A Study of Popular-Priced White Broad- 
cloth Shirts, 593; 624 

Phosphorus Metabolism of Children with 
Mottled Enamel, The Calcium and, 236 

Physical and Chemical Properties of Some 
Turkish Towels, 587 

Place of Discussion in the Learning Process, 348 


Place of Home Economics in a Functioning 
Curriculum, 409 
Planning Research Projects, 530 
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Plays: A Bargain in Sheets, 26 

Piotz, ETHEL (and MAry DE GARMO BRYAN). 
Methods of Retarding the Rate of Darken- 
ing of Cut Bananas, 96; 136 

Position of the Related Art Teacher in Home 
Economics Today, 299 

Practical Arts, The New Significance of the, 518 

Pratt, George K. Three Family Narratives 
for Use in Parent Education Groups (book 
rev'd), 455 

Premarital Counselors and Teachers of Courses 
on Marriage, A Device for, 575 

Preparation for Business and for Teaching 
Home Economics, 523 

Preparation and Improvement of Teachers in 
Family Relationships, Problems That 
Arise in, 508 

Preschool Children, A Study of Anorexia in, 43 

Present Relief Policies and Their Effect on 
Family Relationships, 625 

President’s Message, 481 

Problems of the Home Economics 
(A Symposium), 159 

Problems That Arise in Preparation and Im- 
provement of Teachers in Family Relation- 
ships, 508 

Proctor, ErNA E. Home Economics in a 
Rural Rehabilitation Program, 501; 552 

Professional Improvement of Teachers in 
Service (A Symposium), 286 

Program Planning: The Home 
Radio Talk, 563 

Progress in Standardization of Textiles and 
Clothing, 512 

Public Libraries: Libraries and 
nomics (ed.), 582; Paging New Ideas, 553 

Publicity: High School Home Economics in the 
Newspapers, 641 

Putney, Lypta K. (and Grace M. DEVANEY). 
The Vitamin A and D Content of Canned 
Salmon, 658; 690 

PyNCHON, CHARLES E. 
come Families, 337; 408 


Teacher 


Economics 


Home Eco- 


Security for Low-In- 


R 


Radio: The Home Economics Radio Talk [A 
Symposium], 563 

Raitt, Errire I. The Nature and Function of 
Home Economics, 265; 336; The Presi- 
dent’s Message, 481; 552 

Reaching Young Married Women in Extension 
Work, 522 
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READHIMER, Dorotuy (and KATHARINE HEss). 
Speedy and Accurate Weighing, 111; 136 

Recreation: How Young People Are Using 
Their Leisure Time, 516; Home and Com- 
munity Recreation Survey, 516 

Red Cross and Home Economics (ed.), 583 

Redford, Helen D., ef al. The Boy and His 
Daily Li “ing (book rev’d), 456 

Related Art ‘seacher in Home Economics To- 
day, The Position of the, 299 

Relative Importance of Various Characteristics 
in Utensils Used on the Electric Range, 174 

Relief: Home Economics in a State Relief 
Program, 531; Present Relief Policies and 
Their Effect on Family Relationships, 625; 
Trends of Nutrition Activities in the 
Emergency Relief Program, 511 

Rented House, Making the Most of a, 646 

Research: Fields of Research in Nutrition, 415; 
Land-Grant Institutions and Rural Social 
Welfare: Part I. Research and Residence 
Teaching, 83; Northeastern Conference on 
Home Economics Research 446; 
Planning Research Projects, 530; Research 
as a Background for Home Economics in 
Business, 524; Round Table on Research 
in Family Economics, 528; Round Table 
on Research regarding the House, 529; The 
Use of Research in Courses on the Family 


(ed.), 


and Marriage, 281 
Research as a Background for Home Economics 
in Business, 524 
Residence Teaching: Land-Grant Institutions 
and Rural Social Welfare: Part I. Re- 
search and Residence Teaching, 83 
Revision of the Syllabus of Home Economics, 
Tentative: I. The Family and Its Rela- 
tionships, 11, III. The House, 152 
Roperts, EvetyN H. The Relative Impor- 
tance of Various Characteristics in Utensils 
Used on the Electric Range, 174; 200 
Roberts, Lydia J. Nutrition Work with Chil- 
dren (book rev’d), 601 
Rockwoop, LEMo DENNIs. Social and Family 
Relations, 159; 200; (assisted by Marion 
H. Steele), Pictures of Family Life (book 
rev'd), 455; Teaching Family Relation- 
ships in the High School (book rev’d), 455; 
see also DENNIS, LEMo T. 
RODENWOLD, ZELTA. KOAC 
Women, 566; 624 
RoeEHM, GLADYS HARTLEY. 


Broadcasts for 


The Vitamin B 
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and G Content of Arizona-Grown Grape- 
fruit and Broccoli, 663; 690 

RoGcE, ELizABETH (and MARGARET S. CHA- 
NEY). The First Year of a College Co- 
operative House, 166; 200 

Rose, Mary Swartz (and Gertrude M. Borge- 
son). Child Nutrition on a Low-Priced 
Diet (book rev’d), 602 

Ross, JEANETTE E. (and Racwet EDGAR). 
The Cleaning of Weighted Silk Fabrics, 
106; 136 

Ross, MALCOLM. 
480 

ROSSELL, BEATRICE 
Ideas, 553; 624 

Round Table on Home Economics Education, 
529 

Round Table on Research in Family Eco- 
nomics, 528 

Round Table on Research regarding the House, 
529 

Rural Rehabilitation Program, Home Eco- 
nomics in a, 501 

Rural Social Welfare, Land-Grant Institutions 
and: Part I, Research and Residence 
Teaching, 83, Part II, Extension Teaching, 
143 

Rust, Mary EL vizaBetu. A 
Sheets, 26; 72 


Salvage from N.R.A., 429; 


SAWYER. Paging New 


Bargain in 


S 


Safety, Home (ed.), 234 

Salaries Paid Home Economics Supervisors, 360 

Salmon, The Vitamin A and D Content of 
Canned, 658 

SANDERSON, Dwicut. Land-Grant Institu- 
tions and Rural Social Welfare: Part I, 
Research and Residence Teaching, 83, 
Part II, Extension Teaching, 143; 136 

Scandinavian Foods and Cookery, 531 

SCHMIDT, VIRGINIA. Mundelein College Ex- 
hibits for Student Clubs, 578; 624 

School Cafeteria Problems, 526 

School Lunch: Lunch-Room Management in 
the County School, 211 

School Lunch Survey in Massachusetts, 556 

SCHULZE, THELMA BUELL. Making the Most 
of a Rented House, 646; 690 

Script Writing: The Home Economics Radio 
Talk, 563 

Security for Low-Income Families, 337 

Security in the New Economic Order, Family, 1 
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Serviceability of Fabrics (ed.), 233 

She Still Likes to Do Things with Her Hands, 
91 

Sheets: A Bargain in Sheets, 26; Cincinnati 
Stores Sell Sheets by Specifications, 225; 
Specification Sheets (ed.), 232 

SHEFFER, W.E. The Place of Home Econom- 
ics in a Functioning Curriculum, 409; 480 

SHERMAN, Henry C. Food and Health (book 
rev'd), 179 

Shirts, A Study of Popular-Priced White Broad- 
cloth, 593 

SHOOK, F. M. 
427; 480 

Shrinkage, Standards of (ed.), 103 

Silk Fabrics, The Cleaning of Weighted, 106 

SINCLAIR, GERTRUDE E. Teaching Money 
Management: In Detroit High Schools, 
20; 72 

Smitu, Hitpa W. (and BARBARA DONALD). 
Federal Cooperation in Workers’ Educa- 
tion, 421; Federal Training Schools for 
Household Employment, 215; 264 

Smith, Mrs. Leila Bunce: see Home Economics 
in the N.E.A. (ed.), 40 

SMITH, MARGARET CAMMACK, ef al. The Cal- 
cium and Phosphorus Metabolism of Chil- 
dren with Mottled Enamel, 236; 264 

Situ, Sypit L. Vegetables in the Diet: I. 
Yesterday, 73, Il. Today, 146, III. 
Tomorrow, 218; 136 

Social Problems of Young People above 4-H 
Club Age, Facing the, 520 

Social Relationships: Home Economics Sub- 
ject Matter in Teaching Family and Social 
Relationships, 637; Problems of the Home 
Economics Teacher, 159 

Social Service: A Clearinghouse for Volunteer 
Service, 645; Home Economics in Social 
Work (ed.), 535; Home Economics for 
Social Workers, 295; Present Relief Poli- 
cies and Their Effect on Family Relation- 
ships, 625 

Social Welfare, Land-Grant Institutions and 
Rural: Part I, Research and Residence 
Teaching, 83, Part II, Extension Teaching, 
143 

Social Work: see Social Service 

Sodium Chloride: A Study of the Effect of the 
Addition of Sodium Chloride to the Cook- 
ing Water upon the Loss of Calcium of 


The Case for Grade Labeling, 


Vegetables, 376 
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Marie (and Marion 
The Antiscorbutic 
Tomato-Juice 


SoMERS, DorotHy 
DEYOE SWEETMAN). 
Potency of Commercial 
Cocktails, 452; 480 

Sowers, Atice. The Home _ Economics 
Teacher and the Parent Education Pro- 
gram, 432; 480 

SPAFFORD, Ivor. The Contribution of Home 
Economics to General Education, 520; 
Fundamentals in Teaching Home Eco- 
nomics (book rev’d), 456 

Speakers’ Bureau, A Home Economics, 580 

Specification Sheets (ed.), 232 

Speedy and Accurate Weighing, 111 

SPEER, ELIsaABETH L. Housing in College 
Home Economics Courses, 510 

Standard Time (ed.), 104 

Standardization and Standards: Cincinnati 
Stores Sell Sheets by Specifications, 225; 
Evolving Standards in American Housing, 
207; Progress in Standardization of Tex- 
tiles and Clothing, 512; Specification 
Sheets (ed.), 232; Standards for Consum- 
ers’ Goods in the ASA (ed.), 445; Standards 
for the Hospital Buyer, 28; Standards of 
Shrinkage (ed.), 103; A Study of Diaper 


Sizes and Folds, 31; Textile Tests and 
Standards (ed.), 654; Variables in 80 
Square Percale, 94; see also Consumer 
Education and Problems 


Standards for the Hospital Buyer, 28 

Standards of Shrinkage (ed.), 103 

State Relief Program, Home Economics in a, 
531 

Steele, Marion H. (and Lemo Dennis Rock- 

Pictures of Family Life (book 
rev'd), 455 

STEPHENS, RutH Prerpont. She Still Likes 
to Do Things with Her Hands, 91; 136 

Stockings: Buying Hosiery (ed.), 373 

Stoddard, George D. (and Beth L. Wellman). 
Child Psychology (book rev’d), 50 

Student Clubs: Mundelein College Exhibits 
for Student Clubs, 578; To Club or Not to 
Club, 532 

Stup.ey, Lucy A. 
General College at 
Minnesota, 509 

Study of Anorexia in Preschool Children, 43 

Study of Children’s Wardrobes, 647 

Study of Diaper Sizes and Folds, 31 


wood). 


Euthenics Course in the 
the University of 
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Study of the Effect of the Addition of Sodium 
Chloride to the Cooking Water upon the 
Loss of Calcium of Vegetables, 376 

Study of White Broadcloth 


Shirts, 593 


Popular-Priced 


Suzzallo, Henry: see Appreciation of Art (ed.), 
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SWEETMAN, MARION DEYOE (and DOROTHY 
MARIE SOMERS The Antiscorbutic Po 


tency of Commercial Tomato-Juice Cock 
tails, 452; 480 
Syllabus of Home Economics: (ed.), 79; Tenta 
tive Revision of the Syllabus of Home Eco 
nomics: I. The Family and Its Relation 


ships, 11, II]. The House, 152 


I 


Teachers: Problems That Arise in Preparation 


and Improvement of Teachers in Family 
Relationships, 508 


eachers in Service, Professional Improvement 


ot. 286 


leaching Family and Social Relationships, 
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